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An Exciting New Series 


1 old by five major league stars 
in words and drawings 

Part I: SAL MAGLIE on PITCHING 



To Introduce You to the New 

rca Victor popular album club 




THESE FIVE OR: ANY FIVE: OF THE 
18 ALBUMS DESCRIBED BELOW 

FOR ONLY $2 98 ^RETAIL VALUE AS HIGH AS $23.9oJ 

... If you agree to buy five albums from 


rca Victor 

PERRY COMO: WE GET LETTERS 


the Club during the next twelve months 
from at least 65 to be made available 


SINGING STARS • BROADWAY MUSICALS • JAZZ 
DANCE MUSIC • MOOD MUSIC • COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


T his exciting new plan, under the direction of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club, enables you to have on 
tap a variety of popular music for family fun and 
happier parties . . . and at an immense saving. More- 
over, once and for all. it takes bewilderment out of 
building such a well-balanced collection. YOU PAY 
FAR LESS FOR ALBUMS THIS WAY- than if you buy 
them hajfhazardly. For example, the extraordinary 
introductory offer described above can represent as 
much as a 40% saving in your first year of mem- 
bership. THEREAFTER YOU SAVE ALMOST 33y 3 %. 
After buying the five albums called for in this offer, 
you will receive a free 12-inch 33V6 R.P.M. album 
with a retail price of at least $3.98, for every two 
albums purchased from the Club. A WIDE CHOICE OF 
RCA VICTOR ALBUMS will be described each month. 
One will be singled out as the album-of-the-month. 
If you want it, you do nothing: it will come to you 
automatically. If you prefer one of the alternates— 
or nothing at all in any month — you can make your 
wishes known on a simple form always provided. 
You pay the nationally advertised price — usually 
$3.98, at times $4.98 (plus a small mailing charge). 


ALL ALBUMS ARE 
12-INCH, 33V3 R.P.M. 
LONG-PLAYING 


Jamaica 


BING WITH A BEAT 

BING CROSBY wllh 

BOB SCOBEY'S f-i.co j. 




n we GET LETTERS Perry 
Como sings 12 standards: 
S'posin’, 'Deed I Do, etc. 

n BEIAFONTE Scarlet 
Ribbons. Matilda, Water - 
bay, 8 more. Polk songs, 
ballads, spirituals. 

□ FRANKIE CARLE'S 
SWEETHEARTS Dancy 
piano, rhythm, on 12 

•■girl" songs: Nola. Laura. 


n NEW GLENN MILLER 
ORCHESTRA IN HI FI Ray 

McKinley. Lullaby of 


IS YOU WANT. DO NOT DETACH FROM THE COUPON 
□ MARIO LANZA — STU- 
DENT PRINCE Hits from 

Romberg’s operetta, plus •*;"">» music, icnuuny, 

Lehar. Rodgers gems, etc. September Song, Char- 
14 iavorltes by the exciting tntUne. etc. 

I - ! PETER PAN Original 
Broadway. TV cast and 

score. Mary Martin. Cyril 

Bob Scobey. Whispering. Ex- Ritchard. etc. 
actly Like You. 10 more 

old-time evergreens. II BOUQUET OF BLUES 

•' , iah Shore torch songs. 
— -.jes in the Niaht. St. 
col- Lokis Blues. 10 others. 


["I TOWN HALL CONCERT Blue;. 
PLUS Louis Armstror — ’ - ‘ 

lectors’ item, with Tea 
garden. Blgard. Hodge: 


□ BRASS AND PERCUS- 
SION Morton Could Sym- 
phonic Band, hi-fi show- 
piece. 17 marches, with 8 
of Sousa’s best. Others by 
Goldman. Gould. 

□ JAMAICA Original 


"society” dance medleys. 


( Know Why. For Sen- 


□ THE HEART OF HA- 
, VANA Authentic Cuban 
n SHORTYROGERSPLAYS cha -cha-chas by Orquesta 
RICHARD RODGERS Mod- Aragon. Ideal dance 
ern jazz by combo and big rhythms, native color, 
bond. Stars Giuilre. Per- 
kins. etc. □ THE EYES OF LOVE 

... Hugo Winterhalter's lush 

I THE FAMILY ALL TO- orchestra In 12 standards: 
GETHER Fiedler. Boston smoke Gets in Your Eyes, 
Pops, light classics: Ravel’s / Only Have Eyes for You, 
Bolero. Clair de Lune, etc. etc 


RCA VICTOR POPULAR ALBUM CLUB 

(Vo Book-of-lhe-Monlh Club. Inc. 

315 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. P1S ‘ J 

Please register me as a member of the rca Victor Popular Album 
Club and send me the five albums I have checked at left, ior which 
I will pay $3.98, plus a small mailing charge. I agree to buy five 
other albums offered by the Club within the next twelve months, for 
each of which I will be billed at the nationally advertised price: 
usually $3.98, at times $4.98 (plus mailing charge). Thereafter, 
if I continue, for every two albums I buy I will be allowed to choose 
a third album, free. After the first year, I need buy only four albums 
in any twelve-month period to maintain membership. 

Nam e 

Address 

City Zone Stale 

NOTE: If you wish to enroll through an authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here: 

Dealer's Name 

A d dr ess 

City Zone State 

Send no money. A bill will be sent. 
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Neither rain, 
wind nor 
etcetera 
’ can stay 

this courier 




TRIUMPH 


rij 

only ^ Cl) f 
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For unfailing delivery of the most exciting performance, gel behind the 
wheel of a TR3. Soft top up. against early spring wind . . . seated deep 
in cushioned leather . . . you touch the starter and you’re gone! 

What obedience . . . you have a tiger in your power. Gently purring 
through traffic, ready to roar out on the open road, you’re feeling (and 
causing) a new sensation. Effortlessly you have her up to 80 in Over- 
drive. A quick down-shift and you’re taking the horseshoe bend without 
a sway, leaving the “big jets” braking and shaking behind. And as you 
search out a lonely road to try her straightaway power, it’s nice to know 
that your disc brakesf have stopping power to match. 

Yes, this is British engineering brilliance . . . the world’s finest per- 
formance value. And the TR3 delivers this in the greatest of style. 
You’d be wise to arrange for delivery now. Guest-drive the TR3 today. 


*267.5 11 I US. ports of entry, plus state 
and/or city taxes < slightly higher West Coast.) 

H ire wheels, hard top. rear seal. 

white 1 vail tires and overdrive, etc. optional extra 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

BRAKES: Dise brakes on front whcetst 
TOP SPEED: 1 10 MPU MILEAGE: up to 15 M PC 
ENGINE: f < >•/. (011V) 1091 re OUTPUT: 100 HUP 
ACCELERATION: 0-50 in 
MAINTENANCE: 

Parts and service 
available coast to coast! 

Free Brochure and 
dealer list on rei/uest. 

IF rite now— for fun! 

t.-t Triumph-plus . . . as standard er/uipment. 



STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, INC., Dept. B3, 1745 Broadway, (at 56th St.) New York 19 


Cover: Sal Maglie ► 

One of the most dramatic 
sights in baseball is Sal Mag- 
lie on the mound staring omi- 
nously into home plate. This 
week he talks about pitch- 
ing in Part 1 of Big League 
Secrets ( see pages 33 to 45). 



Drawings by Anthony Ravielli 


Next week 3 

4 
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► Carmen Basilio (above 
left ) fought hard to take the 
middleweight title from Sugar 
Ray Robinson. Now he must 
fight him harder to keep it. 


► Bill Atkinson, whose prize- 
winning golf fashions were * 

the hit of last season, unveils z 

the new Fairways collection, 
which was developed with the g 

aid of Sports Illustrated. 


► A great baseball roundup: “ 

How San Francisco and Los a 

Angeles will take to the big » 

leagues, color drawings of the 2 

parks, spring camp evalua- to 

tions of Dodgers and Giants, £ 

a closeup of Walter O'Malley. £2 
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keeps your beard saturated through- 
out the shave; gives a professional 
shave in one-half the time. ®1 
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O FTEN photographs ask questions 
almost as interesting as those 
they answer. Where, for example, was 
the cameraman when he took the 
series of portraits of college swimming 
stars in our Spectacle this week? 

The question might be tougher if 
you weren’t looking at him right now, 
planted in two fathoms of University 
of Michigan water. Most familiar to 
Sports Illustrated readers as a wri- 
teron subjects ranging the spectrum 
of sport from the Olympics to cave 
crawling (SI, Jan. 2, 1956), he is Asso- 
ciate Editor Coles Phinizy, as adept 
in the use of a camera as a typewriter. 
This time his assignment called for 
pictures of outstanding swimmers in 
the forthcoming NCAA champion- 
ships. Phinizy has what sometimes 
seems a predestined flair for the un- 
orthodox in the performance of his 
duties. This probably went as far as it 
could go when he covered a balloon 
flight and the balloon crashed— the 
Piccards, Phinizy, camera and all 
(SI, Nov. 8, 1954). 

Determined on his latest assign- 
ment not to bring back routine pool- 
edge pictorials, Phinizy decided on 


the pool-bottom approach. In addi- 
tion to an uncommon perspective, his 
photographs owe much of their excel- 
lence to the fact that Phinizy is a 
veteran at the underwater game. And 
since the day some years ago when he 
pondered the problem, 210 feet deep 
in a Florida underwater cave, of mak- 
ing prehistoric bones which were there 
look as if they belonged there, he has 
been adapting his underwater photo 
equipment to his own perfectionist 
standards. The result is the special 
lighting which renders a submarine 
subject, such as this week’s swim- 
mers, intelligible to the overland eye. 

A lesser photographic problem re- 
mains. Like the one about who wakes 
the bugler, who photographs the pho- 
tographer? In this case it was Doug 
Fulton of the Ann Arbor News. As 
Phinizy sank to the bottom of the 
pool, Fulton rose to the top of the 
diving platform. Unfortunately, right 
about here, the supply of photogra- 
phers ran out. Otherwise it’s a good 
bet one would have been hanging 
from the ceiling, true to the traditions 
of his trade, shooting away at Phinizy 
and Fulton both. 
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One sip 
of Don Q 


can change 
all your 
ideas 


about rum! 



Perhaps you haven’t 
joined the growing circle 
of those who list rum 
drinks high among their 
favorites. The reason may 
be that you haven’t tasted 
Don Q,the favorite quality 
rum of all Puerto Rico. 


Try Don Q... 
Finest rum for you! 
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SCOREBOARD 

A worldwide roundup of the sports information of the week 


RECORD BREAKERS — AUSTRALIA’S sprite- 
ly kid swimmers were at it again, haul- 
ing down five more world freestyle records 
in North Sydney's fresh-water Brisbane 
Valley Pool. John Konrads, husky-chested 
15-year-old Latvian refugee, had his fast- 
moving arms in three of them, churning 
220 yards and 200 meters in 2:03.2 to lead 
John Devitt, Gary Chapman and Graham 
Hamilton to 8:24.5 clocking for 880-yard 
relay (March 5) after teaming up with Dev- 
itt, Chapman and Geoffrey Shipton for 
scorching 3:46.3 in 400-meter relay (March 
3). Aussie girls also got into swim when 
Dawn Fraser, Sandra Morgan, lisa Konrads 
and Lorraine Crapp whipped through 440- 
yard relay in 4:18.9 (March 5). Australians 
now hold all 14 world freestyle records for 
men. 20 standards in all events. 

YALE’S JERRY DOLBEY, JOE KOLETSKY, TIM 
jecko and Roger anderson, bent on getting 
into record book, splashed 400-yard med- 
ley relay in 3:45.5, broke 2-year-old U.S. 
mark by half second as Elis thrashed 
Harvard 58-28 for 170th straight dual meet 
victory, clinched 12th straight Ivy League 
title at New Haven (March 8). 

BETTY CUTHBERT. pert Aussie sprinter 
who week earlier tied world record for 100- 
yard dash, hustled her shapely legs 220 yards 
in 23.5 at Sydney to lower mark she shared 
with Russia’s Maria Itkina (March 8). 

marise chamberlain, quiet, smallish 
19-year-old New Zealander, tucked her 
blonde tresses securely in chignon, hurried 
440 yards in 56.1, fastest ever for women, at 
Christchurch (March 8). 

DALLAS LONG, latest Phoenix (Aria.) Union 
H.S. phenom, put every bit of his 6 feet 4 
inches, 235 pounds into his work, hurled 12- 
pound shot 66 feet l l /i inches to better 
schoolboy record by more than two feet at 
Huntington Beach, Calif. (March 8). 

ED bagdonas, husky, choir-singing 
Army tackle, fastened himself securely to 
triangle, whirled and tossed 35-pound 

accent on the deed . . . 


weight 64 feet 7 14 inches for new U.S. college 
mark in Heptagonal Games, won by host 
team Cornell, at Ithaca, N.Y. (March 8). 


BASEBALL — MAJOR LEAGUERS Called On 
winter-pampered muscles, and early-bloom- 
ing rookies who may never blossom began 
to get in their licks as exhibition grind 
opened in Florida and Arizona (see below ) 
with usual surprises. For example, Mil- 
waukee could earn no better than split in 
two games with Detroit; New York Yan- 
kees were beaten twice by St. Louis; trans- 
planted San Francisco Giants whipped 
Cleveland in pair; Chicago Cubs and Balti- 
more went 16 innings before Cubs won 6-5. 


BOXING — LIGHT-HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPION 
ARCHIE MOORE, fairly bulging out of his 
tights at a blubbery 196)^ pounds but still 
carrying his 40-odd years lightly, contented 
himself with waltz-me-around-again rou- 
tine until his ire was aroused by errant right 
to head, then angrily flailed away at Bert 
Whitehurst to win by TKO in 2:42 of 10th 
at San Bernardino, Calif. 

gene fullmer, roughhousing ex-middle- 
weight king, bulled and mauled former 
Sparmate Milo Savage for 10 dull rounds at 
Salt Lake City, came away with decision 
but little added prestige in campaign for 
promised (by Jim Norris) shot at title. 


TRACK & FIELD —RON DELANY bided his 
time as usual, chop-chopped daintily into 
lead when ready, sprinted just fast enough 
to win mile in 4:08.4 at K of C Games in 
New York, but biggest cheers went to pair 
of Johnny- come -latelies: Bates's rangy 
Rudy Smith, who ran field into ground in 600 
in 1:10.6; Manhattan’s Joe Soprano, who 
inched ahead of St. John’s Peter Close in 
1,000 in 2:10.3. 








fast-balling card Bob Miller fires opening pitch plateward, 
where New York Yankees' Tony Kubek waits to take his cut in the 
first spring exhibition game, won by St. Louis, 4-0, at St. Petersburg. 


BELLY-SPRAWLING Gl 

instead of anticipated 
waits to tag him out i 


BASKETBALL — Indiana, tenacious, bus- 
tling and scrappy, upset home-court tradi- 
tion and Michigan State 75-72 at East Lans- 
ing to win Big Ten title (see below), ljned up 
with Maryland, 86-74 winner over North 
Carolina for Atlantic Coast Conference 
crown, and West Virginia, who beat William 
and Mary 74-58 for Southern Conference 
championship, in NCAA tournament. 

all-america teams began to make their 
appearance, but perhaps most authentic was 
one picked by National Basketball Coaches 
Association, who put their votes together 
for Wheaties Sports Federation, gave Kan- 
sas’ Wilt Chamberlain whopping 1,361 to- 
tal. Other first-team choices: Cincinnati's 
Oscar Robertson (1,299); Temple’s Guy 
Rodgers (1,069); Seattle’s Elgin Baylor 
(1,060); Kansas State's Bob Boozer (620). 

nba headed into final week with New 
York still barely alive in fight to catch 
third-place Philadelphia in East, Cincinnati 
retaining slim chance to tie Detroit for sec- 
ond in West. 


HORSE RACING — SILKY SULLIVAN, mas- 
ter loiterer whose late-charging has enchant- 
ed Californians, performed his usual da - 
dling act in $130,500 Santa Anita Derby, 
loafing along 28 lengths off pace before he 
shifted gears, boomed through on rail, en- 
gaged in some fancy broken-field stepping 
to win by lengths (see page 12). 

royal union. Reverie Knoll Farm's 3- 
year-old, picked his way firmly and reso- 
lutely through Fair Grounds slop to hold 
off all challengers, take winner’s share in 
$49,675 Louisiana Derby. 


HOCKEY — CANADAis WHITBY DUNLOPS 
body-checking freely and emphatically, 
much to chagrin, often reflected by fist- 
swinging, of opponents, ran off six straight, 
polished off Russia 4-2 in final game to win 
world amateur championship at Oslo. U.S., 
battered by injuries, won three, lost three, 
tied one, placed fifth (see page 1 4). 

boston and Detroit were hooked up in 
pitched battle for third place in NHL with 
Bruins, unbeaten in 6 games, holding scant 
one-point lead at week's end. 



ANT Orlando Cepeda gets a face full of dirt 
triple as Cleveland's crouching Larry Raines 
n 5-1 San Francisco victory at Tucson camp. 
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faces in the crowd 


SKIING— Finland's limber-legged jumpers 
and cross-country skiers picked up four gold, 
three silver, three bronze medals, 68 points 
to beat Russia for unofficial team title in 
world Nordic championships at Lahti. U.S. 
team had little to show for week-long efforts, 
went scoreless. 

Austria's 19-year-old karlschranz. rap- 
idly gaining stature as successor to Toni 
Sailer, zigzagged to victory in downhill, 
darted daringly through slalom gates to 
win Kandahar combined championship 
with perfect score at St. Anton. 


motorcycling— joe LEONARD, 25-year- 
old San Jose, Calif, throttle-tromper, roared 
his Harley-Davidson two-wheeler into lead 
on first lap, jockeyed through turns master- 
fully to average 99.86 mph on way to vic- 
tory in 200-mile AMA beach and road race 
at Daytona Beach. 


MILEPOSTS —RETIRED EMIL ZATOPEK. 35, 
rubber-legged Czech army colonel regarded 
as one of greatest distance runners of all 
time (he set eighteen world records, still 
holds marks of 48:12 for 10 miles, 59:51.6 
for 20.000 meters. 1:14:01 for 15 miles. 
1:16:36.4 for 25.000 meters. 12 miles 810 
yards for one hour), triple gold medal win- 
ner (5,000 and 10,000 meters, marathon) in 
1952 Olympics; after 17 years of sometimes 
agonized foot racing, to dedicate “my en- 
tire strength to the Czechoslovak army,” 
at Prague. Explained leg-weary Zatopek: 
“I don’t want to run until I die. I am giv- 
ing up.” 

DIED— HAROLD (Dutch) SMITH. 49. U.S. 
Olympic platform diving champion in 1932, 
longtime swimming and diving instructor 
who taught thousands of World War II 
Marines how to swim and survive in wa- 
ter under combat conditions; of cancer, at 
La Jolla, Calif. 

DIED — WILLIAM ZIEGLER JR.. 66, busi- 
nessman-sportsman, member of The Jock- 
ey Club, successful dabbler in Thorough- 
bred breeding and racing, show horses and 
show dogs, able skipper of Bounding Home; 
after long illness, in New York. 


FOR THE RECORD 


BOXING— SUGAR HART. 10-romut decision o 
Duke Harris, welterweights. New York. 
DAVEY DU PAS, 10 -round split decision n 
Gale Kcrwin, light weights, Dallas. 

HAROLD GOMES, 1 0-round split decision o 
Ike Chestnut, featherweights. New York. 


COURT TENNIS -HARVARD, over I 
6-1 and Yale, 7-0, invitation intercollegiat 
>»en/ for James H. Van A ten Bowl. New 


FENCING— ILLINOIS, Big Ten title, with .12 pts., 
E. Lansing, Mich. 

COLUMBIA, over Penn. 1 ’,-13, for Ivy League 
championship. New York. 

GOLF— MRS. BARBARA ROMACK PORTER, 
Sacramento, aver Mrs. Mary Ann Reynolds, .1 &• 3. 
Florida East Coast Amateur, St. Augustine, Fla. 


GYMNASTICS — I A Y WERNER, Penn State, 
Eastern intercollegiate all-round title, with 1,516 
pts.. University Park, Pa. 

HORSE RACING -MEETING: $96,000 Hialeah 
Turf H., I ,L<j m., by 5 lengths, in 2:17 i/5, Hialeah. 
John Rnane up. 

MOVITAVE: $‘$..150 Barbara Frietchie //., 6 /.. 
by 1 length, in 1:1$ 3/5, Bowie. Nick Shuk up. 

RACQUETS — GEOFFREY ATKINS and KEN- 
NETH WAGG, Britain, over Robert Grant and 
Clarence C. Pell Jr., 15-7, 15-6, 15-9, nail, doubles 
championship, New York. 

SKIING — LESLIE FONO, Denver, nail. SO-km. 
cross-country title, in 2:10.1 H, Andover, Me. 

SPEED SKATING— JACK DISNEY, Pasadena, 
Calif., nail, indoor sr. men's title: MARY NO- 
VAK, Chicago, women's sr. title; ILLINOIS, 
team title, Champaign, III. 


SQUASH RACQUETS 

Latham Cup: U.S., or, 
Grunt Trophy; Green wi 
SMITH CHAPMAN 


, 7-o, for Alastair 

■ge Williams CoL 
<, Harvard. 15-S, 
title, New Haven, 


SWIMMING MICHIGAN, Big Ten title, with 
Hi pis.. Iowa City. 

OKLAHOMA, Big Eight championship, with 179 
pts., Ames, Iowa. 

RUTGERS, Eastern collegiate*, with 66 pis.. New 
Brunswick, N.J. 


WILLIAMS and BROWN, tied for first, with 60 
pts.. New England College Title, Amliersl, Mass. 

TENNIS- PANCHO GONZALES, over Lew Hoad, 
!, matches to 1 . Hoad leads pro tour, 19-15. 


TRACK & FIELD ILLINOIS, Big Ten title, with 
i7l-$ pis., Champaign, HI. 



HIGHBALLING racer Juan Manuel Fan- cackling coach Branch McCracken 
gio tries his hand at roaring U.S.-made car ( center ) leads jubilant charge off bench utter 
around International Speedway at Trenton. Indiana beat Michigan State for Big Ten title. 



MRS. PETER PERIN- 
chief, whose husband 
helped Britain win In- 
ternational Tuna Cup 
in 1.956, swept most of 
top awards in annual 
game fishing tourna- 
ment. won silver wahoo' 
as Bermuda’s Woman 
Angler of Year. 


GEORGE YARDLEY. the 
balding Detroit Piston 
who by own admission 

made offense pay off. 
broke two N BA season 
records, winding up 
regular campaign with 
655 successful free 
throws, 2,001 points. 



LASZLO TABORI. who 
chose self-exile in U.S. 
to life under Reds in 
Hungary and is now 
member of Santa Clara 
Valley Youth Village 
(SI, Jan. 13). ran out- 
doors at Stanford, 
coasting through two- 
mile race in 9:15.1. 


MATT BALDWIN. 31, Al- 
berta petroleum engi- 
neer, had magic touch 
again, skipped team to 
11-6 victory over Man- 
itoba at Victoria for 
Canadian curling title, 
became second skip to 
win the MacDonald’s 
Brier three times. 





JANET iiopps, 9th- 
ranked Seattle tennis 
player, had her big mo- 
ment of glory in tour- 
nament at Barranqui- 
11a, Colombia, where 
she upset Althea Gib- 
son in semifinals, went 
on to beat Brazil's Ma- 
ria Bueno in final. 


BILLY OLSON, 27, EaU 
Claire, Wis. account- 
ant and former Olym- 
pian, knifed through 
gusty 22-mph winds 
for leaps of 264 and 251 
feet at Iron Mountain. 
Mich., packed away 
his first national ! 
jumping crown. 




WALTER MICHAEL. Ohio 
industrialist, head of 
three harness tracks 
and new president of 
USTA. walked into 
hornets’ nest in form of 
government antitrust 
suit filed against his 
group, reported: “We 
plan to fight.” 
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SNOW PATROL 


Skiing across the country: reports through the preceding weekend 


East 

New Hampshire: Skiing good to excellent 
throughout. Snow depths high and stable. 
CrtANMORE. Lodges report bookings equal 
to first week in February. LO 41. CR 3,000. 
Sunapee. Eastern Amateur Ski Association 
gave proficiency tests to 30 here. 

Belknap. Spring skiing. Manager Frilzie 
Baer seeking $100, 000 bond issue for further 
development. UP 50. LO 15. CR 800. 
Whittier. Area will have, two new Pomas or 
T bars next year, possibly an aerial gondola 
lift. UP 75, LO 30, CR 200, 

Cannon. Powder skiing. Eastern Alpine 
championships this weekend. One-third of 
skiers here using Head skis. UP 122, CR 2.500. 
Wildcat. Polecat trail being compared by 
well-traveled skiers to European runs for 
variety of terrain. UP 110, LO 78, 

Maine: PLEASANT MT. UP 70. CR 400. 
Sur.ARi.OAF, UP 129, LO 70. CR 700. 

Massachusetts: Snow pack one to three feet 
deep throughout Berkshires. 

Bousquets. Saturday night smorgasbord at 
Wendell Sherwood Hotel is top eating bar- 
gain in the area. UP 10, LO 20. SN 4. 

Jiminy Peak. UP 30, LO 15, SN 4. 

Vermont: State got snow nightly. Snow pack 
ranged from four to nine feet. 

Smugglers Notch. More than 100 youngsters 
raced in northern Vermont junior team 
championships. UP 81. LO 02. SN 18. 

Stowe. Mt. Mansfield Ski Club champion- 
ships here March 16. UP 71, LO 56, SN 11. 
Mad River Glen. Robert Jones family of 
Springfield, Vt. repeated their last year’s 
victory, beating 21 other family units for the 
family team crown. Biggest crowd of season. 
SN 15, CR 1.000. 

Big Bromley. Learn-to-ski weeks at $46 
are popular package deal here. 

Mt. Snow. UP 100, LO 56. SN 8. CR 4.000. 
Dutch Hill. Should run past Easter. 

Pico Peak. Over 160 skiers ran Pico Derby. 
New T bar expected to operate March 15. 
UP 50, LO 26. SN 10, CR 800. 

New York: Hard packed cover should last 
for another month at least. 

Whiteface. Packed powder in upper area. 
Steak dinners at $1.95 popular at lodge's 
Howard Johnson restaurant. UP 65, LO 25. 
Lake Placid. Kobl Mt.'s double chair-Poma 
combination catching on. UP 38, LO 15. 
North Creek. Three climbing trails atop 
Gore Mt. should be skiable into May. 
Belleayre. Cold kept area snow in winter 
condition. UP 50. LO 20, SN 11, CR 4,000. 
Bearpen. Road in should be passable this 
weekend. UP 100, LO 58. SN 14. 

Catamount. Area will make snow if neces- 
sary this weekend. UP 30, LO 10. CR 600. 
Snow Ridge. Prospects good for long spring 
season. UP 30, LO 15. SN 0. CR 450. 

Quebec: Still enjoying best conditions in re- 
cent years. Chief Poking Fire of Caugnagag 
Indians said tribe will make World Champion 
Skier Lucille Wheeler a member. “I’ve always 
wanted to be a squaw." said she. 

Mt. Tremulant. UP 56. LO 38. SN 2. 

Ste. Agathe. Huskies ski club providing free 
lessons and equipment for school children. 
UP 48, LO 44, SN 2, CR 2,500. 


St. Donat. Deepest snow base in the Lau- 
rentians. UP 60. LO 38. SN 2. 

Val David. Swiss restaurant, Au Petit Pou- 
cet, doing record business with their maple- 
sugar cured hams. UP 46, OR 2,000. 

Lac Beauport. UP 50. LO 50, CR 2,500. 

Pennsylvania: MT. LAUREL. UP 35, LO 5. 

M id, west 

Michigan: Caberfae. Skiing only fair. UP 4. 
Cliff’s Ridge. UP 10. LO 20. CR 400. 
Brule Mt. Skiing excellent for past two 
weeks. UP 9, LO 12. SN 3, CR 100. 

Boyne. Best conditions in state. Plan to ski 
here into April with help of machine-made 
snow. UP 40. LO 40, SN 12, CR 825. 

Wisconsin: TELEMARK. Skiing good. CR 626. 
Sheltered Valley. Expect good skiing here 
to continue into April. LO 10, SN 4. 

Minnesota: MONT DU LAC. Skiing good. UP 6. 

W est 

Idaho: Best skiing of the season. 

Sun Valley. New Zealand's H. R. Wigley 
was on hand to recruit instructors for com- 
ing season, which starts last of June in sub- 
continent latitudes. Mt. Baldy UP 62. LO 
56, SN 13, CR 1,100. 

Magic Mt. Eddie Ward and Diane Brown of 
McCall took American Legion junior titles. 
UP 72. LO 67. SN 5. CR 450. 

Payette Lakes. Light dry powder. Plush 
Shore Lodge $22.50 weekend package in- 
cludes lodging, food, lift and lessons, attracts 
skiers from whole state. UP 52, LO 46. 

Pine Basin. Medium camber Blizzards fa- 
vored for holding qualities by skiers turning 
to Wedeln. UP 50, LO 42. SN 6. 

Utah: Skiing good, but avalanche danger 
making some access roads hazardous. 

Alta. Expert skiers from Napa, California 
and Detroit arrived to take lessons from 
deep-powder master Alf Engen. UP 1L6. 
Brighton. UP 112, LO 100, SN 0, Clt 2.500. 
Snow Basin. National Alpine races here this 
weekend. UP 110, LO 96, SN 4, CR 600. 

Wyoming: Jackson Hole. Skiers used top 
rope to get to Radio Basin which had all the 
loose snow. Skiers back from Europe have new 
Kastle with yellow plastic base. 

Colorado: ASPEN. Skiing good. All lifts run- 
ning. Maximum wait was 30 minutes on No. 1. 
Gardiner Smith and Beverly Anderson were 
Roch Cup combined winners. 

Arapaho Basin. LO 55, SN 12, Clt 400. 
Loveland. Area has ski hostess service to help 
skiers into bindings and show them best trails. 
UP 62, LO 60, SN 4, CR 1,200. 

Berthoud Pass. Lodge filling with Eastern- 
ers out for the fine spring skiing. UP 72, LO 
66. SN 8, CR 400. 

New Mexico: Taos. UP 84, LO 55, SN 27. 
Sipapau. Skiing fine. UP 20, LO 15, SN 20. 
La Madera. Weekends only. UP 36, LO 10. 
Santa Fe. Good. UP 81. 1.0 42. SN 22. 

Alberta: Mr. NORQUAY. Good. UP 10, LO 10. 
Sunshine Village. Excellent. UP 50. LO 50. 



pgr 


SKIERS RIDE UP TO SNOQUALMIE SUMMIT 


Far West 

Washington: Anticipate full operation of all 
areas well into May. 

White Pass. Will operate daily until April 
13. UP 125. LO 85. SN 18. CR 2,000. 

Mt. Baker. Skiers using lightweight bubble 
goggles to get peripheral vision. 
Snoqualmie. Skiers rode lift to Thunder- 
bird Restaurant for ski fashion show (see pic- 
ture). UP 120, LO 100, SN 20. CR 4,000. 

Oregon: Mt. Hood. Skiing very good. 
Willamette Pass. LO 79. SN 21. CR 400. 
Tomahawk Bowl. Good. UP 3S,‘LO 34. SN 8. 

British Columbia: GllOUSE M r. UP SO. 

California: Ski areas doubling last year's 
business. Southern areas overjoyed at con- 
tinued good conditions. 

Heavenly Valley. Waist-deep powder most 
of week. Motels filled. UP 90. 

Squaw Valley. Snow compaction tests being 
conducted by Navy to see if cars can park in 
fields here in 1960. UP 205. LO 76. 

Sugar Bowl. Will run to May 1. Midweek 
special rates drawing crowds. UP 180. 

Dodge Ridge. LO 60, UP 126, SN 20. CR 
5,000. 

Badger Pass. UP 75. SN 5, CR 3.900. 
Mammoth Mt. LO 168, UP 204. SN .36, 
CR 1,200. 

Snow Summit. UP 60. LO 20, SN 24. CR 
3.200. 

Mt. Baldy. Best skiing since 1954. UP 60. 

Nevada: Reno. Starr Walton of Sacramento 
took girls’ Far West slalom by 10 seconds. 

Check resorts for late condition changes 

UP — inches of snow on upper slopes and trails 
LO — inches of snow on lower slopes and trails 
SN — inches of snowfall last week 
CR — ski crowd last Saturday 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

— Doug Fullon-Ann Arbor News; 6 — U.P., A.P.. 7 — 
orry Winogrond, U.P; right. Gene Roy-Bermudo New; 
jreou, A.P., 121, Bill Holketl-Viclorio Daily Times 
,P., Richord Meek; 8 -Josef Scayleo: 13 — U.P., 14, 
5- Howard Friedman,© foto Knul Edv, Holm;22,24- 
awlngs by Ajoy, 25 — top. Cornell Capa. LIFE; 26— 
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6, 47 -John G Zimmerman; 5 1 - A. Y. Owen; 58- 
ms lonelli Pi.; 65— R. C. Payne: 69 Jerry Cooke 
6 — leo FrulkoR. 
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Watch “Your Hit Parade" on TV 
Saturday nights for the 


i\'li cigarette 



0000 ® « 


FIRST 

PRIZES: 


32 NEW '58 CHEVROLET CONVERTIBLES 

4 awarded in each of 8 contests 

32 51 00032 CHARGE ACCOUNTS 

OL. l.vww ir , Of 8 contests 


SECOND 
PRIZES: 

at any convenient store of your choice 


4 awarded in each of 8 contests 

OTHER EXCITING PRIZES 


, o0 AWARDED IN EACH OF 8 CONTESTS: 

o rd PRIZES . 15 Bell & Howell Movie Cameras 
iro rniito. and Projectors 
4th PRIZES. . 10 Philco Hi-Fi Sets 
srh PRIZES 10 Pbilco Portable TV sets 
6th PRIZES . 125 Sheafler Ballpo.nl Pens 


Easy to enter! Watch “Your Hit Parade” 
and name the mystery tune. Then tell us 
why you like Hit Parade cigarettes. 



ENTRY BLANK 

Here is my contest entry: 

The correct name of the mystery tune is. 


Complete this sentence in 25 a 
less: “I like Hit Para. 


City 

Mail, with either end panel 
Hit Parade cigarettes, to: 

Hit Pa 


Mount Verr 


.USTRATED 
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WONDEROD 


THE INSTANT YOU PICK IT UP 
YOU KNOW 

IT’S THE ROD FOR YOU! 


Golden Light 

WEBSTER'cigms 

...all Havana filler 


COMING EVENTS 

March 14 to 23 


® Television 
* Color television 
■ Net work radio 

All times listed E.S.T. except where otherwise 


Friday, March 14 

BOAT SHOW 

American and Canadian Sportsmen's Vacation 
and Boat Show, Cleveland ( through March 23). 
Land-O-Lakes Boat, Marine and Tackle Show, 
St. Paul (through March 23). 

BOXING 

® Tony Anthony vs. Yvon Durolle, light heavy- 
■ weights, 10 rds.. Mad. Sc|. Garden, New York, 
10 p.m. (NBC). 

FENCING 

Intercollegiate Fencing Association Champion- 
ships, Bronx, N.Y. (also March 15). 


Holmenkollen Ski Meet, final day, Holmenkol- 

National Alpine Championships, Ogden, Utah 
(through March 16). 


TRACK 4. FIELD 

Chicago Daily News Relays, Chicago. 


WRESTLING 

Big Eight tournament, Ames, Iowa (also March 
15). 

Eastern Intercollegiate Wrestling Champion- 
ships, Pittsburgh (also March 15). 


Saturday, March 15 

BASKETBALL 

Air Force World Championships, final day, 
Denver, Colo. 

(Leading college games) 

® National Invitation Tournament, second day. 
Mad. Sq. Garden, 4:30 p.m. (CBS). 

Finals, NAIA basketball tournament, Kansas 
City. 

BOATING 

St. Petersburg to Havana Ocean Race, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 

BOAT SHOW 

Houston Boat and Vacation Show, Houston 
(through March 22). 

DOG SHOW 

Harrisburg Kennel Club Show, Harrisburg, Pa. 
GOLF 

® All Star Golf, Bill Casper vs. Billy Maxwell, 
Palm Springs, Calif., 4 p.m. in each time zone 
(ABC). 

HANDBALL 

National AAU, YMCA and U.S. Handball Assn. 
Combined Championships, Aurora, III. (through 
March 22). 

HOCKEY 

Chicago at Montreal. 

Detroit at Toronto. 

® New York at Boston, 2 p.m. (CBS). 


Bowie Handicap, $25,000, 3-yr.-olds & up, 
1 1/16 m., Bowie, Md. 

SQUASH RACQUETS 

National Doubles, Baltimore (also March 16). 
TRACK 4 FIELD 

New York Pioneer Club Meet, New York. . 


Sunday, March 16 

AUTO RACING 

USAC sprint car race, Dayton, Ohio. 

BASEBALL 

(Exhibition) 

N.Y. Yankees vs. Milwaukee Braves, St. Pe- 
tersburg, Fla. 

BASKETBALL 

United States Women’s AAU Basketball Cham- 
pionship, St. Joseph, Mo. (through March 21). 

BOATING 

Stock Outboard Race, Clearwater, Fla. 

HOCKEY 

Detroit at Boston. 

Montreal at New York. 

Toronto at Chicago. 


Monday, March 17 

BOXING 

® Jimmy Archer vs. Johnny Gormon, welter- 
weights, 10 rds., St. Nick’s, New York, 10 p.m. 
(DuMont). 


Tuesday, March 18 

HOCKEY 

Toronto at Detroit. 

Wednesday, March 19 

HOCKEY 

Boston at New York. 

Thursday, March 20 

BOAT SHOW 

Connecticut Boat Show, New Haven, Conn, 
(through March 23). 

GOLF 

St. Petersburg Open Invitational, $15,000, St. 
Petersburg, Fla. (through March 23). 

HOCKEY 

Detroit at Chicago. 

Toronto at Montreal. 

SKIING 

National Junior Championships, Winter Park, 
Colo, (also March 21). 

Friday, March 21 

BASKETBALL 

(Leading college games) 

NCAA Tournament semifinals, Louisville (also 
finals, March 22). 


® Isaac Logart vs. Virgil Akins, welterweight 
■ elimination bout, 12 rds.. Mad. Sq. Garden, 
New York, 10 p.m. (NBC). 

FENCING 

National Collegiate Fencing Championships, 
Lubbock, Texas (also March 22). 

SHOOTING 

Royal Palm Spring Open Skeet Shoot,. West 
Palm Beach, Fla. (through March 23). 

TRACK 4 FIELD 

Cleveland Knighlsof Columbus M eet, Cleveland. 


Saturday, March 22 

AUTO RACING 

■ Florida International 12 hour Grand Prix of 
Endurance, Sebring, Fla. (CBS)*. 
BASKETBALL 
(Leading college game) 

® National Invitation Tournament, finals, Mad. 
Sq. Garden, New York, 4:30 p.m. (CBS). 


Milwaukee Sentinel Sports & Vacation Show 
and Great Lakes Boat Show, Milwaukee 
(through March 30). 

Dispatch-Journal Sport. Vacation Travel and 
Boat Show, Columbus, Ohio (through March 30). 


DOG SHOW 

Bronx Kennel Club Show, Bronx, N.Y. 


at Montreal. 

o at Detroit, 2 p.m. (CBS), 
ork at Toronto. 


HORSE RACING 

Gulfstream Park Handicap, $100,000, S-yr.-olds 

6 up, 1M m.. Gulfstream Park. Fla. 

The Governor's Gold Cup, $30,000, 3-yr.-olds, 

7 f., Bowie, Md. 


Stonybrook Hunt Races, Southern Pines, N.C. 

SKIING 

National Veterans Downhill and Slalom Cham- 
pionships, Sun Valley , Idaho (through March 23). 
TRACK 4 FIELD 
West Texas Relays, Odessa, Texas. 


Sunday, March 23 

AUTO RACING 

USAC sprint car race, Reading, Pa. 

BASEBALL 

(Exhibition) 

Los Angeles Dodgers vs. New York Yankees, - 
Miami. 

BASKETBALL 

East-West All-Star Game, Kansas City. 

DOG SHOW 

Kennel Club of Northern New Jersey Show, 
Teaneck, N.J. 

HOCKEY 

(National League) 

Chicago at Boston. 

Montreal at Detroit. 

Toronto at New York. 

(American League) 

Hershey at Cleveland. 

Rochester at Buffalo. 

Springfield at Providence. 

* See local listing 
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SETTINGS AND FEATURES FOR ALL PROFESSIONAL EFFECTS 



All in one camera— the settings and 
features you need for sports, ad- 
vanced amateur, laboratory and 
commercial movies. 

This Studio-in-a-Camera gives 
you instant choice of standard, wide 
angle and telephoto shots with 3-lens 
turret . . . speeds from 8 to 64 fps, 


the widest selection made . . . hand- 
winding backward and forward for 
lap dissolves . . . continuous run lock 
. . . time exposure . . . single frame 
controls . . . footage and frame coun- 
ters . . . constant film speeds with 
automatic cut-off on rundown to 
avoid spoiled footage. 


3 MODELS INCLUDING BOLEX 

The professionally equipped Leader 
is the most precise 16mm mecha- 
nism that Swiss craftsmanship can 
provide. The H-16 Leader gives you 
foolproof through-the-lens focusing 
. . . parallax-corrected viewfinder. 
Lenses are famed Kern-Paillard, 
made especially for Bolex, with up 
to 10 elements for movie brilliance. 
Pricesforthe Leaderstart at $229.50. 
Other models in the Bolex H 


H-16 LEADER 

Series include the H-16 (16mm) 
Reflex for direct through-the-lens 
viewing while shooting, from 
$419.50; and the H-8, a special 
8mm model that combines all pro- 
fessional features with a remarkable 
100-foot 8mm film load, from 
$229.50. Write us today for litera- 
ture and the name of the Bolex 
dealer nearest you and for informa- 
tion on the Bolex Reporter Magazine. 



by PA I L L A R D — fine Swiss mechanisms since 1814 
including HERMES office and portable typewriters 


PAILLARD Incorporated, 100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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SILKY WOWS THEM 


That horse— Silky Sullivan — has endeared himself to 
millions as the equine personality of the decade. 

In winning the Santa Anita Derby he sold most experts 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


S ilky Sullivan won the Santa 
Anita Derby last week, and there- 
by established himself as the equine 
personality— although not yet the 
greatest horse— of the decade. 

This amazing, flame-red chestnut 
has California in a condition akin to 
hysteria. He has, in addition to his 
captivating name, a trait which fas- 
cinates horse fans everywhere: he. 
wins his races from behind, and from 
-so 'faf • behind that horsemen .-and 
trainers from coast to coast agree that 
t|iere may never have been a racer 
quite like him. In winning the $100,- 
*000 added Santa Anita Derby he set 
himself up as the West Coast’s an- 
swer to Tim/Tam and Jewel’s Reward 
for the Kentucky Derby, for which 
race he has now been, .made favorite 
in the Caliente Future* Book at the 
ridiculously short price of 2 to 1. 

To his old fans (there was a record 
Derby- crowd of 61,123 on hand) this 
race was strictly a pushover. Silky 
only got 28 lengths behind in the 
backstretch (in one of his races he 
trailed by 41 lengths), and then, in- 
stead of looping his field, he cut to 
the inside, zigzagged through the pack 
like a sure-footed halfback and won- 
going away— by lengths. At the 
finish he was actually easing him- 
self up, obviously satisfied that he 
had showed the field who was boss 
and what was the point of pouring 
it on. His time was a most creditable 
1 :49 % (making it the second fastest 
Santa Anita Derby on record, slow- 
er only than the two turned in by 
Your Host and Determine), and his 
last quarter of a mile, which usually 
clicks off in around 23 seconds, was a 
more normal 24%. 


Santa Anita horseplayers will tell 
you that Silky Sullivan is the greatest 
horse that ever lived. People who 
have never seen a race in their lives — 
even on television — love him dearly. 

Least excited about him— in pub- 
lic, anyway — are his two owners and 
their amiable trainer. Co-owners Tom 
Ross (a successful lumberman) and 
Phil Klipstein (a retired cattleman), 
who went into this partnership about 
four years ago, are both plagued by 
heart conditions which haven’t ex- 
actly improved through watching 
Silky Sullivan scare the clients with 
his late finishes. As a matter of fact, 
Ross had been forbidden to watch 
Silkyrun this winter until last Satur- 
day. Their knowledgeable trainer is 
the California veteran, Reggie Cornell , 
who has few peers in the mastery of 
handling a large public stable on the 
busy, competitive West Coast circuit. 


KENTUCKY DERBY ODDS 

Following the Santa Anita Derby, 
Pricemaker Tony Alessio offered 
these odds on the May 3 Kentucky 
Derby in his Caliente Future Book: 

Silky Sullivan 

2-1 

Tim Tam 

4-1 

Jewel's Reward, Nadir 

6-1 

Sir Robby, Old Pueblo 

15-1 

Kentucky Pride, Li’l Fella, 

Hubcap, Nisht Amool, 

Music Man Fox 

- 20-1 

Aliwar, Olymar, Liberty Ruler, 
Seventy Six, Misty Flight, 

Victory Morn, Washington 

30-1 


Phil Klipstein, now 76, has been asso- 
ciated with race horses for nearly 50 
years; he and Ross picked out Silky 
Sullivan from the Del Mar yearling 
sales for $10,700 and gave him to 
Cornell to develop. Looking at the 
3-year-old colt today you see a great 
big, sturdy and well-muscled horse, 
just about 16 hands, with a tremen- 
dously thick neck (“like a Percheron,” 
says Phil Klipstein), and, when you 
come to think of it, more resembling 
a solid quarter horse or a 5-year-old 
stud than a maturing 3-year-old. But 
Silky is a picture horse nonetheless, 
with a beautiful sheen to his chest- 
nut coat and a placid disposition. He 
is always completely relaxed, gentle 
as can be in or out of his box stall, 
eats anything he can get close to (ex- 
cept his admirers) and is as tractable 
as a tired old lead pony. 

Trainer Cornell is frank to admit 
that he has no idea why Silky starts 
slowly and finishes like a whirlwind. 
“Maybe he just likes to give his oppo- 
sition a head start and then nail ’em. 

“But the strange thing about Silky 
(Cornell usually refers to his horse as 
the Silk Man or just plain Red) is 
that he always breaks from the gate 
right with his field and then auto- 
matically after going a few yards he’ll 
take himself back without any help 
from the jock. From there on for the 
next half mile or so he runs awkward- 
ly and as though he’s in some diffi- 
culty. Suddenly he’ll shift into high 
gear and really flatten out. From 
there on (it’s usually about the three- 
eighths pole) I’ve never seen a horse 
in my life — or heard of one either — 
go faster.” 

Most other horsemen who have 
watched and studied Silky Sullivan’s 
action in his races believe he must, 
in some way, be a freak. His trouble, 
say some, just has to be a physical 
disability in either his respiratory, 
circulatory or digestive apparatus. 
“Something,” says one oldtimer, 
“must be hurting this colt so that he 
takes himself back for the first part 
of it. You think of an automobile 
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engine that sounds and acts rough 
when you first turn on the motor. 
Only after it warms up does it run 
smooth. With Silky maybe he’s hurt- 
ing somewhere when he suddenly 
starts to exercise violently, but after 
he goes a while his action shifts from 
that rough awkward movement into 
a smooth and beautiful one. Like a 
distance runner, maybe, who can go 
nowhere until he gets his second 
wind.” The theory of a respiratory 
defect also gains credence from the 
fact that, working a mile the other 
morning, he passed the finish line 
roaring like a diesel express. “If he 
were genuinely winded, though,” says 
Cornell, “he could never run like this 
and run this far. There must be more 
to it than that.” 

Whatever Silky Sullivan does from 
here on, he is already a national hero, 
and, as Arcaro points out, “If there 
was to be a popularity contest among 
horses right now, this sucker would 
clean up 3 to 1.” Silky’s sire, Sulli- 
van, although he won over sprinters 
at Hollywood Park at distances up 
to a mile and a sixteenth, is not re- 
nowned as an example of staying 
blood. There is a bit more evidence of 
stamina on the dam’s side, but if 
Silky goes much further than Satur- 
day’s mile-and-an-eighth Derby he’ll 
be tripping more than lightly over 
his own pedigree. The horses he beat 
were, for the most part, not top- 
drawer. His most formidable rival, 
Old Pueblo, is a colt who should 
concentrate on sprints from now on 
and can be discounted as a distance 
threat. 

Silky Sullivan, hero that he is, has 
a tough road ahead in hoping to be 
the next Santa Anita Derby winner 
to take the Kentucky Derby. The 
big question now was put clearly 
by Eddie Arcaro last week. “The im- 
portant thing to remember,” says 
the man who has won more Ken- 
tucky Derbies than any other jock- 
ey, “is that Silky Sullivan has been 
making up 35 and 40 lengths on or- 
dinary horses. What’s he going to do 



THE SILK MAN 


COCKS A ROGUISH EYE 


when he tries to give away all that 
ground to top colts and then nail 
them in the stretch? If he can do it 
to a good horse like some of those 
Florida colts, Tim Tam and Jewel’s 
Reward, then he’s got to be good. 
Not only good but real good.” 

Silky is going to get just that op- 
portunity. His next stop: the Florida 
Derby at Gulfstream Park on March 


29, and then on to Keeneland and 
Churchill Downs for the big one. 
Do his connections think he has a 
chance? “Listen,” says a jubilant 
Reggie Cornell, “the last time I saw 
Bill Corum I told him I wouldn’t 
come back to Churchill Downs until 
I had a horse that would get me over 
there into his winner’s circle. Now 
I’m ready to go back.” end 
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GOAL! KIDS (LEFT) LOVED THE FUN AND 

MAPLE 


by MILT DUNNELL 

(Sports Editor, ‘Toronto Star’) 

R oman Kissblev, official interpret- 
er for Soviet Russia’s national 
hockey team, told Wren Blair, man- 
ager of the Whitby Dunlops, the 
company-sponsored club representing 
Canada : “We have been kidded about 
getting exiled to Siberia if we lose, 
but we know you are the ones who 
can’t afford to lose. Your fans just 
won’t tolerate it.” 

The Russian did not overstate the 
case by much. In 1954 the Canadian 
team lost in the world finals to the 
Russians, and the defeat was blown 
up into a national calamity. It hap- 
pened again in the last Winter Olym- 
pics at Cortina. So the Canadians 
had been sent to Norway to win. 



LEAF FOREVER! 


Canadian hockeymen, who had dropped the last two world 

‘amateur’ titles to the Russians, had to win this time 

or be banished by the fans to their own Siberia. So they did 


Every move they made was part of 
a carefully calculated plan to defeat 
the Soviet Union on ice. The Whitby 
roster included two former big league 
pros (Sid Smith and Jean Paul Lami- 
rande) who had been reinstated as 
amateurs. 

So now it was a cold clear night in 
Jordal Amfi Stadium at Oslo, and op- 
eration Beat Russia had succeeded. 
Some 11,500 fans were packed in 
cramped rows. The cold ate into the 
bones of those who stood on eight 
inches of plank during five hours 
of bitter weather. (The Norwegians 


frown on the kind of warmth that 
comes out of a bottle. There’s a strict 
rule that anyone caught with a jug 
will be escorted out into the parking 
lot.) The frozen fans showed both pa- 
tience and respect as they stood in 
silence while the Canadian ensign 
moved slowly toward the top of the 
flagstaff to the strains of 0 Canada. 
Harry Sinden, the stocky captain of 
the Canadian team, felt a tug at his 
sweater. Looking down, he saw the 
gold tooth of the grizzled Soviet Cap- 
tain Nikolai Sologubov gleaming up 
at him impulsively. Sinden bussed 


the Russian on his red neck. The 
crowd roared its approval, because 
these rivals had been tearing each 
other apart for at least 40 of 60 nerve- 
shattering minutes before Canada 
had captured the big game with the 
U.S.S.R. 4-2. 

The Canadians had punished the 
Russkies with crashing body checks. 
But if the Russians were hurt they 
refused to show it. To confess injury 
would have been to admit the Cana- 
dian strategy was succeeding, for the 
Canadians had to slow the Moscow 
express down to their own speed if 
they hoped to win. What had looked 
like a comparatively soft touch had 
turned out to be a grim struggle. On 
paper, it had seemed easy to figure. 
In six previous games Canada had 
continued on page 59 
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SPECTACLE 

Photographed by Coles Phinizy 


Battle of 
the Boys 
in Blue 


This year, as so often before, 
Michigan’s top-ranking 
swimmers will have to beat 
Yale for the college title 


For the past 20 years swimming in the U.S. has been 
a well-ordered world dominated by three college pow- 
ers: Michigan, Yale and Ohio State. The two men 
who are doing the most to preserve the status quo for 
Michigan this year are Richard D. Hanley, the coun- 
try’s foremost freestyler, and his coach, Augustus 
(Gus) Stager, who is shown on the opposite page 
watching Hanley through an underwater window. 
Hanley is a swimmer worth watching for two reasons. 
He is the only U.S. collegian who has proved he can 
hang onto the fierce pace the Australian freestylers 
have been setting and, more important just now, he 
is the strongest hope of a remarkably strong Michi- 
gan team that defends its national collegiate title two 
weeks hence. With Ohio State relatively weak this 
year, the fight for the title will be between Michigan 
and, as often before, a challenging team from Yale. 

Whether Michigan wins, as they should, or Yale 
squeezes through with an upset, this year’s cham- 
pionships mark the end of an era. Neither Michigan 
nor Yale nor Ohio State is likely to lose power in 
the future, but other teams are catching up. Michi- 
gan State has been threatening to disrupt the well- 
ordered world of the Big Three for several years. 
This year swimmers of half a dozen colleges — notably 
the freestylers of Iowa, Wisconsin and Oklahoma — 
will be cutting heavily into the scoring. Next year, 
harvesting its finest crop of freshmen, the Indiana 
team will be aggravating, if not unbeatable. The re- 
volt is under way, but it still has a way to go. While 
they will be hard-pressed, the excellent performers 
of Michigan and Yale shown on the following pages 
should, between them, win six or seven of the 12 
individual swimming events at the championships. 


Through underwater window. Coach Gus Stager 

watches Dick Hanley, whose potential in individual events 
or as relay anchor makes Michigan favorite f or NCAA title. 
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FT€€StylBT Roger Anderson, the 
latest of Yale’s long line of powerful 
crawl swimmers, will challenge Mich- 
igan’s front runner, Dick Hanley, for 
both the 220- and fUO-yard titles. 


Butterfly ace Tim jecko of 

Yale, champion in the one stroke in 
which the U.S. is still supreme, will 
be hard-pressed in both the butterfly 
and medley rices by improved rivals. 




Breasts troker Cy Hopkins of Michigan, because of 
a new rule banning underwater swimming, must defend his 
200-yard title with old but gracef ul surface stroke shown above. 
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Sprouting Rhubarb 

T\ /take NO mistake, this magazine 
is not exactly against thegenteel 
sporting manners peculiar to Eng- 
land’s cricket pitches, where the 
stickiest wicket often engenders no 
rougher response than a mumbled 
“Bad show, old boy.” Nevertheless, 
it has been well said that a difference 
of opinion is what makes horse rac- 
ing, and it cannot be gainsaid that 
a point of view, strongly held and 
forcefully enunciated, lends a won- 
derful zest to the flavor of sportsman- 
ship, like a pinch of red pepper in 
nourishing porridge. 

Here and there in the bland blue 
skies that smiled on the world of 
sport last week, there was more than 
one sign of potential squalls ahead. 
Small, wispy clouds they were, no 
larger perhaps than a man’s clenched 
fist, but we hail each of them as 
bright testimony to the fact that 
there are still sportsmen who care. 
There is, for instance, ex-Dodger 
Coach Billy Herman who, after being 
summarily fired by the Bums, is now 
starting off on a new season with Mil- 
waukee’s Braves. “I’ve got a lot of 
good friends on the Dodgers,” said 
Billy, with the air of a man who must 
do his duty as he sees it, “but I’ve 
got to call a spade a spade.” And with 
that Coach Herman went on to call 
his old friends not only spades but a 
number of other picturesque names 
as well, including “prima donnas, 
pouters and complacent athletes who 
have to be forced to work.” The 
Dodgers as a whole, said Billy, “is a 
dead ball club that badly needs a 
transfusion of young blood.” A strong 
opinion to be sure but one that Dodg- 
er General Manager Buzzy Bavasi 
dismissed with an elegantly tossed 
spitball: “That’s why we changed 
coaches.” 


Then there was Yankee Manager 
Casey Stengel, never a shy man with 
an opinion, who suddenly found him- 
self the object of a bitter attack by, 
of all people, a Red Sox outfielder 
who objected to remarks Manager 
Stengel had made about his own boy 
Mickey Mantle, whose fielding, it 
seems, had not been up to par. That 
Stengel, said Boston Center Fielder 
Jimmy Piersall in defense of his kind, 
is nothing but a “bush leaguer.” 

But baseball had no monopoly on 
the rhubarbs. North Carolina’s Bas- 
ketball Coach Frank McGuire has 
some pretty positive views himself, 
mostly about the treatment of visit- 


ing cagers by overzealous home- 
team rooters. Last week after fuming 
through two halves of Duke Univer- 
sitj’- catcalls in a critical Atlantic 
Coast conference game, McGuire re- 
fused to let his boys leave the floor 
of the Duke gym even with police 
protection, insisted instead that they 
huddle together in center court until 
the floor was cleared. The gesture 
was carefully noted by Bill Murray, 
Duke’s football coach who just hap- 
pened to be one of the fans present. 
“It was the most revolting exhibition 
by a college coach that I have ever 
witnessed,” said Murray. To which 
continued, 


REVENGE FOR CORTINA: CANADA WINS HOCKEY TITLE FROM RUSSIANS 

— News Item 
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McGuire promptly snarled, “What 
business is it of his anyway?” 

So there you have it— good insur- 
ance that a lively spirit of give and 
take will prevail on at least three ma- 
jor fronts. Even the genteel atmos- 
phere of lawn tennis was rocked 
slightly when Top Pro Pancho Segu- 
ra announced himself in favor ol both 
cheers and boos from the grandstand. 
And it may be noted in summation 
that a vitriolic debate in the town 
council of Saskatoon, Sask. over 
whether or not to license female wres- 
tling did little, perhaps, for the sport 
itself but succeeded in attracting a 
capacity crowd to the Council Cham- 
ber for the first time in its history. 

Name, Age, Collar Size 

J ust as A builder specifies the 
grade of lumber he wants in a 
house, so Notre Dame has outlined 
the minimum requirements of raw 
material for its athletic teams. Re- 
duced to handy check lists, the in- 
formation was mailed off to alumni 
(mostly Notre Dame lettermen) as a 
sort of guide to high school stargaz- 
ing. With it went application blanks 


They Said It 


(Weight? Height? Age? Collar size? 
Married? Single?) to be filled out by 
any young athlete who meets the 
standard and thinks he might like to 
go to Notre Dame. 

“Mainly,” says Football Coach 
Terry Brennan, “we are trying to get 



an earlier notice on kids who can help 
us. Often we never come in contact 
with an athlete until he is committed 
somewhere else or until our quotas 
are filled.” 

From the figures it is clear that 
Notre Dame’s athletic standards are 
going to remain at least as high as its 
already high scholastic standards. All 
football players should be at least 6 
feet tall except halfbacks, who may 
come in sizes down to 5 feet 10. Such 
small fry should weigh at least 170 
pounds, however, and be able to run 
100 yards in 10.2; quarterbacks (180 
pounds) must do it in 10.5; and so on 


up to the lumbering tackles (215 
pounds minimum), who must be able 
to cover the distance in 12 seconds. 
“We would like to make it quite 
clear,” says a note at the top of the 
page, “that these specifications should 
not be regarded as the absolute mini- 
mum. They have been established 
to give you some idea of what the 
coaches would like to have in the 
respective positions.” 

The track coach knows what he 
wants, too — any high school athlete 
who can run 100 yards in 09.9, or 440 
yards in 49.0 or a mile in 4:24. And 
if there are any high jumpers around 
who can do 6 feet 3 or broad jumpers 
capable of 23 feet, he would be inter- 
ested in them, too. 

Notre Dame’s alumni themselves 
had asked to have the minimum spec- 
ifications set down, so that a former 
baseball player, for example, can tell 
at a glance whether a football player 
he has spotted is really worth bother- 
ing with. Hundreds of the guidance 
forms were sent out to alumni all over 
the country. Coaches, scouts and old 
grads in all conferences would be wise 
to get their lariats in motion earlier 
than ever this year and lock their 
barn doors every night. 

Sport of Queens 

W ithout a flutter or two on the 
right horse, the sport of kings 
would lose some of its spice — even for 
kings and queens. Turf-loving Brit- 
ons have long recognized their queen 
as an avid follower of the bangtails, 
but only last week did they get pos- 
itive assurance of what they had long 
suspected : Elizabeth and most of her 
family are enthusiastic punters (i.e., 
bettors) as well. The news emerged 
along with the fact that the shrewd- 
est handicapper in the Royal Fam- 
ily— the Queen Mother— had just 
backed two winners in Melbourne, 
Australia, for a £14 killing. 

The Queen herself, said a source 
close to the palace, “puts a couple of 
pounds on every race that she 
watches.” The bets are invariably 
placed with the respectable old book- 
making firm of Ladbrooke and Co., 
which is much too high-toned to post 
odds at the track as lesser bookies do 
in England. Bookmakers to royalty 


rip engle, Penn State, on football’s new point-after-louchdown rule: “They 
ought to make football into a television show like Double or Nothing. Say you 
gel 12 points if you declare you’re going for a touchdown by a rush from the 
35-yard line, but only six points for a pass. To me it’s that absurd.” 

harry truman: “It’s a lot tougher to be a football coach than a president. You’ve 
got four years as a president, and they guard you. A coach doesn’t have anyone 
to protect him when things go wrong.” 

a caddie at Seminole, Fla. explained to Phillips Turnbull, a golfing vacationist, a 
pressing need for extra cash: “Boss, a fellow ought to shoot a little crap every 
day because he might be walking around lucky and not know it.” 

a Russian ping-pong player parrying a question about the chances of his team 
winning the European table tennis championships in Budapest: “Even for table 
tennis the ball is equally round for everybody.” 

a press photographer arriving at the Baltimore Orioles camp in Scottsdale, 
Ariz. one overcast, chilly day last week: “Is there any way we can hoke this 
up so it looks like Arizona?" 

willie miranda, when told a rookie might beat him out of his regular infield job: 
“I know five reasons why he isn’t going to— my wife and four children.” 
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“At least at the race track you can cheer. You don’t silently 
watch your money melt away with a cold knot in your stomach.” 


for the last 50 years or more, they 
deal only with well-known clients 
with established accounts. All bets 
are made on the cuff. 

When Elizabeth II feels like taking 
a flyer, she sends an aide to the area 
where bookies operate. With the 
Queen’s instructions at hand, he dis- 
creetly asks about odds, places the 
bet if the odds are right and informs 
Her Majesty. At week’s end, Lad- 
brooke’s sends either a bill or check 
(pardon, cheque) to the equerry de- 
pending on the results, and he in turn 
settles with the Queen. 

How is she doing? Excuse me, sir, 
but Ladbrooke and Co. never discuss 
their clients’ accounts with strangers. 

Marshmallows for the Coach 

Tt may not be an actual state 
1 law, but in football-happy Texas 
it’s certainly standard practice: when 
a gridiron coach has a successful sea- 
son you give him a new car, prefer- 
ably a Cadillac. But whoever heard 
of giving anything to a basketball 
coach in Texas? Whoever heard of 



giving a new car to any kind of a 
coach in Texas who wins only half his 
games? The answer is nobody, but 
that didn’t stop the students at Tex- 
as Tech, who can be just as rugged and 
individual as their pappies. “Polk 
Robison is as good a coach as any- 
one ever could play for,” said Basket- 
ball Co-Captain Charley Lynch at 
a dormitory bull session last month. 
“He’s a great guy,” said Student- 
body President Dave Thompson, “we 
oughta do something for him.” “Let’s 
give him a car,” said someone else, 
and that was it. 

Tech’s student body was mobilized 
for the fund drive. Thousands of cards 
reading “Beat Texas A&M” were 
printed up and sold at a dime apiece. 
Hats were passed at game half times 
for donations. Once, when a special 
train carrying 300 students to Dallas 
got stuck behind a wreck, the enter- 


prising fund raisers dashed to a near- 
by store, cornered the market on 
buns, hot dogs and marshmallows 
and staged a giant picnic at trackside, 
selling toasted marshmallows at a 
premium for the sake of their coach. 

Last week, after skinning through 
a 73-64 victory over Rice to tie for 
third place in the Southwest Confer- 
ence, tall, lanky, kindly Polk Robi- 
son was haled before the student body 
to receive his award for 17 years of 
devoted service: a spanking new red 
and white DeSoto. 

“This is the first time anyone has 
ever done anything like this for me,” 
he said. 

Debut 

At 19, Mike White is pretty puny 
for a big league ballplayer, but he 
has the advantage of a fine build, 
rare speed ,and excellent bloodlines. 
Most fans will remember Mike’s fa- 
ther, Joyner (“Jo-Jo”) White, as a 
class outfielder with the Detroit Ti- 
gers in that team’s great days some 
20 years ago. 

Jo-Jo is now a scout for the Cleve- 
land Indians, and it was he who rec- 
ommended his son as a likely rookie. 
Jo-Jo tried to keep it all on a pretty 
businesslike basis, but he had a tough 
time concealing his pride last week 


when his boy stepped up to the plate 
in his very first professional game. 
What made it tougher was that in 
this intrasquad contest Jo-Jo was 
the manager of one team and Mike 
was leadoff man for the other. 

First up in the first inning, Mike 
displayed surprising power when he 
hit a fast ball deep to left center. It 
was an easy double. The next batter 
flied out to right field, not too deep, 
but Mike sprinted to third base after 
the catch. The third batter flied out 
to straightaway center, and Mike 
raced in to score, beating a perfect 
throw to the plate with his speed and 
a fine, dust-raising slide. It was the 
kind of debut that rookies dream of, 
even to the applause that followed 
him as he trotted briskly back to the 
bench. 

“Look at Jo-Jo,” one of the Cleve- 
land sportswriters said, grinning, as 
the opposition manager tried to dis- 
cipline his features. 

A moment later Mike’s team was 
on the field, and Mike was at short- 
stop. There was a man on first and 
one out, and the batter hit a ground 
ball to the second baseman. He fielded 
it and threw the ball to Mike at sec- 
ond for the force out. The runner was 
clearly out, but in the brief instant 
while Mike was lifting his arm to 

continued 
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throw the ball on to first base for the 
double play, the runner’s slide carried 
him into Mike’s left leg. The ball flew 
to one side and, almost slowly, Mike 
fell down. And stayed down. 

A small knot of players and coaches 
gathered around. Jo-Jo White was 
one of them. He thought his son had 
twisted a knee, and he ran his hands 
along the boy’s leg to see if he could 
feel anything. He found an unbeliev- 
able right angle of what seemed like 
bone. “Oh my God,” he muttered 
and turned away. 

A short while after, the Indians’ 
doctor gave the official diagnosis: 
“Complete unilateral dislocation of 
the knee.” What did it mean? An old- 
time sportswriter provided the an- 
swer. “It’s the rarest injury in sport,” 
he said, “and probably the worst. 
Worse even than a broken leg. You 
can get over that.” 

So You Win a Horse 

mHE SUDDEN ACQUIRING of $64,000 

on a television quiz show or the 
winning of a year’s supply of mouth- 
wash is a stroke of fortune that, con- 
ceivably, can be taken in stride. But 
soon, for the fifth straight year, a 
contest winner will wake up with a 
prize that will change his (or her) life 
in a way that cannot be described 
in 25 words or less. The Kentucky 
Club tobacco people are giving away 
another Thoroughbred race horse, 
this one a 2-year-old son of Count 
Fleet, Triple Crown winner of 1948. 
The dam is Gay Rhythm. The per- 
son submitting the winning name 
for the prize colt will also get $1,000 
cash and two tickets for the Ken- 
tucky Derby. 

How will it feel to be the winner? 
Well, here are some case histories 
from the previous contests: 

Mrs. Evelyn Foley of Danvers, 
Mass., widow of a policeman and a 
grandmother, came up with the first 
winning name — Fillequine. Her prize 
raced New England tracks for four 
years, winning a total of $7,480. But 
that was not all gravy. In fact, as 
Mrs. Foley now sees the picture, it 
was not gravy at all. For what she 
didn’t spend on trainer fees, she laid 
on the line at the betting windows. 

“I played for everybody in town,” 


she recalls now. “I got dizzy running 
around to those windows. The time 
Fillequine won by 6 Yi lengths at Suf- 
folk Downs, I had the least amount of 
money on it — $10 across the board.” 
Finally, Mrs. Foley sold the horse 
(which cost the tobacco company 
$3,500) for $250. The lesson learned? 



She’ll enter this year’s contest and, 
out of her experience, she is confident 
that “this gray-haired grandmother 
will show them.” 

The name Delphidessa won a Thor- 
oughbred for Walter Mills of Cin- 
cinnati, a 33-year-old linotype op- 
erator. “I had to use some of my 
paycheck each week for training ex- 
penses,” he says, “but it sure made 
a difference when I won. I felt good. 
I met interesting people. I was es- 
pecially happy on a swing around 
New York where Delphidessa won at 
Belmont and was second at Sara- 
toga.” His biggest kick came in select- 
ing his own silks of white and red 
stripes, black bars and circles back 
and front. Mills finally disposed of 
Delphidessa (original cost $6,000) for 
$1,000. “But,” he says, “I still keep 
the silks at home just in case I ever 
get the fever again.” 

Biggest star of the contest horses 
was Aurecolt, named by Dr. David 
M. Driver, chairman of the Division 
of Language and Literature at Hen- 



The cries of poor Shorty 
Are causing concern. 

When he ran the 440 
He was boxed on the turn. 

— Richard Armour 


derson State Teachers College, Arka- 
delphia, Ark. Dr. Driver, who is 59, 
knew little or nothing about race 
horses, but he did know about con- 
tests, in which he has won scores of 
prizes. When he found himself a horse 
owner, he took a lot of kidding from 
his students and colleagues, but that 
didn’t persuade him to sell the horse. 
His college professor’s inc®me did, 
however, and he .pocketed $5,000 
paid him by the horse’s trainer, Jack 
Carter of Hot Springs, Ark. Since 
then, Aurecolt has won $33,665, and 
last fall at Churchill Downs he set a 
world’s record of 1:29 for the seldom- 
raced distance of 7 ¥2 furlongs. 

“And there we sat in a special box 
at the Kentucky Derby,” says Mrs. 
Dorn Blacklock, 41, the San Francis- 
co housewife who won last year, 
“Whitneys to the right of us, Whit- 
neys to the left of us. We had a mar- 
velous time. We were photographed 
in the winner’s circle, we met Bill 
Corum, we drank juleps. We never 
regretted winning Ali Hurry Bhai.” 
This last statement is a brave one, for 
the horse that Mrs. Blacklock named 
and won has had nothing but ail- 
ments of one kind or another and at 
present the veterinarian is waiting for 
permission from the insurance com- 
pany to operate. The Blacklocks’ 
colt ran at Churchill Downs, placed 
third and won $280. He has never 
won another cent although he has 
raced at Keeneland and in California. 
To pay the mounting bills, Mrs. 
Blacklock has gone back to work, but 
even so she and her husband wouldn’t 
trade the experiences of the past year 
for anything— except possibly an- 
other (and a little sounder) race horse. 

This year’s prize colt cost the to- 
bacco people $17,500 at Saratoga last 
summer. Now galloping daily at 
Keeneland, he has been nominated 
for the Belmont Futurity, the Pim- 
lico Futurity and the 1960 Santa 
Anita Maturity. Jockey Ted Atkin- 
son, whd helped select him, says, 
"This individual has . . . top poten- 
tial. Nothing is beyond his reach.” 

Name him, enclose a tobacco wrap- 
per from one of nine stipulated 
brands— and he’s yours. And don’t 
worry about the expense. As Dorn 
Blacklock of San Francisco found out, 
your wife can always go back to work. 
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SAGA OF THE MUSTARD SANDWICH 


T he day I was elected captain of 
the Columbia University basket- 
ball team, I went home and ate a 
mustard sandwich for dinner. That’s 
all we could afford.” This is George 
Gregory talking. In 1931 he became 
the first Negro All-America basket- 
ball player in the history of the game. 
Gregory, a tall, distinguished 51-year- 
old who is now a Commissioner of 
Civil Service in New York City, was 
discussing the rise of the Negro in 
intercollegiate sport, a rise which is 
nowhere more dramatically demon- 
strated than on this year’s college 
basketball scene. As the various All- 
America selections for 1958 are made, 
it is increasingly evident that the five 
best college players in the country 
are all Negroes— Guy Rodgers of 
Temple, Oscar Robertson of Cincin- 
nati, Wilt Chamberlain of Kansas, 
Elgin Baylor of Seattle and Bob 
Boozer of Kansas State. And a second 
All-America five, all Negro, could 
just as easily be John Green of Michi- 
gan State, Tom Hawkins of Notre 
Dame, Gene Brown of San Francisco, 
Jay Norman of Temple and Wayne 
Embry of Miami (Ohio). 

It is George Gregory’s conviction 
that one of the big reasons for this 
phenomenon is the fact that the aver- 
age Negro family is no longer living 
on mustard sandwiches. 

There are, of course, other reasons 
and the chief of these is that basket- 
ball itself is only now achieving status 
as a first-rank sport on campus. To- 
day most major colleges offer full 


scholarships to young men who, in 
addition to qualifying academically, 
are good basketball players. Only a 
few years ago competition for ath- 
letes was limited to football men but 
as schools have begun to appreciate 
the prestige (and, yes, the money- 
making potential) that comes with 
winning basketball, the bidding for 
good shooters has become as hectic 
as the scramble for halfbacks. This 
increased opportunity for a free ed- 
ucation has been an incentive for 
all athletes— white and Negro — but 
for the Negro it came at almost the 
precise time when he was being wel- 
comed in ever-greater numbers any- 
way by the larger universities. At 
the average state college 20 full schol- 
arships are now available to the bas- 
ketball coach. And at those schools 
where there are no racial bars the 
Negro is getting his share of the 
scholarships. 

It is also true that basketball has 
always been popular among those 
who cannot afford the equipment for 
football, baseball, tennis and other 
sports. Even in Gregory’s day when, 
as he puts it, “we had to play on 
cold, dark basement courts where you 
had to dribble around a furnace to 
take a shot,” there were excellent Ne- 
gro amateur and professional teams. 
The old Renaissance squads of the 
1920s and ’30s, whose games with 
the Original Celtics were classics of 
competition, were perhaps the finest 
all-Negro teams the game has ever 
known. And today, in integrated 



GEORGE GREGORY: HE WAS THE FIRST 


schools, playgrounds, settlement 
houses and YMCAs, good courts 
and expert coaching are available to 
the young Negro athlete. 

There remains, finally, the seldom- 
expressed yet inescapable fact which 
conceivably dominates all others. 
Basketball is a team game— a symbol 
to the Negro, when he plays it, of his 
approach to full American citizenship. 
Says George Gregory: “The Negro 
enjoys a deep psychological thrill 
from playing in a mixed group. He 
has a sense of belonging, of being 
wanted and needed and of making 
a contribution.” 

Paving the way for racial amity 
may not be the least of sport’s own 
contributions. 


TWO SQUADS OF ALL-AMERICAS: THE 


BEST ON CAMPUS 






lunging womanfully for the ball at Vero Beach, 
Fla., despite the restriction of her skirt, is Ruth Jack- 
son, while husband Randy, Los Angeles third base- 
man, shows her the perils of playing the hot corner. 


beaming by her prize-winning 43-pound grouper 
is Mrs. B. T. Whitaker of Tucson, Ariz. who, along 
with 800 other outdoor enthusiasts, took part in the 
annual Cholla Bay (Mexico) Sportsmen’s Club derby. 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 


THE INFINITE ROLES 
OF WOMAN 


The mutability of woman, long a topic for idle 
poets and recumbent philosophers, nowadays 
is the pursuit of photographers who hurry or 
wait to capture her infinite roles and fancies 


consoling her tearful son Earl, 3J-6, is Mrs. Win Wilfong, wife of the St. 
Louis Hawks guard. Earl was blissfully shooting baskets in a pregame 
drill at St. Louis’ Kiel Auditorium until Win, fearful that his son would 
be inadvertently trampled by the towering NBA players, benched him. 
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looming massively on a 
slope in Kitzbtihel, Aus- 
tria, is Lisbeth Polland, 
who, 30 years and many, 
many pounds ago, won 
the first of the celebrated 
Arlberg-Kandahar races 
from seven other women. 
Today Frau Polland, 63, 
jovially admits to 330 
pounds but still barrels 
imposingly down the hills 
all winter long and swims 
throughout the summer. 


EYE-FILLING sight in 

languorous old Saigon are 
bikini-ed pupils of Rob- 
ert Vatin (standing, left), 
who teaches swimming 
and water ballet to Viet- 
namese, members of the 
French and American col- 
onies. Vatin learned tech- 
nique from films made at 
Yale and Florida State. 
Twenty Vatin students 
have returned to Europe 
to set national records. 




THE AMERICA’S CUP RACE IS ON 


The big race is actually six months away, but scientists, 

engineers and designers are working 

night and day for the biggest sports prize of 1958 


L ast week the lid popped off the 
j America’s Cup situation in the 
U.S. and revealed that even though 
the big race isn’t until September the 
designers of the 12-meter Cup boats 
were already racing each other wide 
open. The lid lifted when Sports Il- 
lustrated was permitted to photo- 


graph the 4^-foot test models of the 
new U.S. yachts ( shown opposite) for 
the first time. Until now their exact 
lines had been the secret of the test- 
ing tank laboratory. There the de- 
signers pitted them against imagin- 
ary opponents for months before they 
made the hard decision on the final 



shape and started running up baskets 
of blueprints for the builders. 

Here, for the first time, yachtsmen 
have a chance to compare the lovely 
lines that will be launched, full-scale, 
to compete in this summer’s trials. 
One of them will have the honor of 
defending the country’s most prized 
international sports trophy against 
Sceptre, the British challenger. 

Even a quick look at the five sleek 
hulls will tell an out-and-out land- 
lubber he is in the presence of speed, 
just as surely as if he were looking at 
a Jupiter C missile on a Cape Cana- 
veral launching pad. Almost 100% 
of today’s big sailing yachts are de- 
signed to cruise across an ocean if the 
owner wants to. The 12-meter is not. 
Her long, graceful overhangs fore and 
aft are wasted room in terms of stow- 
ing gear, but they increase her speed 
tremendously when she heels over in 
a wind. She is a development of an 
international racing rule which in 
the hands of designers produces the 
fastest yacht of its size afloat. 

It is partly to encourage sailing 
in the 12-meter class that America’s 
continued 
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DESIGNER: PHILIP RHODES 
OWNER: HENRY MERCER SYNDICATE 


DESIGNER: C. RAYMOND HUNT 


OWNER: CHANDLER HOVEY SYNDICA 


’SCEPTRE’ 

DESIGNER: DAVID BOYD 
OWNER: ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON SYNDICATE 


America's CUP continued 

Cup racing has been revived. The ef- 
fect has been fine. The usually genial 
and leisured world of yachting has 
been thrown into a hurly-burly of 
excitement, plans, negotiations and 
discreet espionage at the prospect of 
the first Cup races in 21 years. Amid 
all the hoopla, however, a few pretty 
solid facts have emerged. The first of 
these is that any new boat defending 
the America’s Cup is going to have 
to get by the 19-year-old but still 
sharp Vim (top, preceding page) now 
owned and sailed by John Matthews 
of New York. Built for Harold Van- 
derbilt in the spring of 1939, Vim took 
19 firsts, four seconds in 27 races that 
summer against the best English 12- 
meter boats of the time, proving her- 
self the best 12-meter in history, a 


title she has held unchallenged until 
this year. 

The New York firm of Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc. which designed Vim, 
has also been picked as the firm most 
likely to design the boat that beats 
her. Sparkman & Stephens’ Swift, 
being built for the New York Yacht 
Club syndicate headed by Henry 
Sears, sticks pretty close to Vim’s suc- 
cessful lines. According to Rod Ste- 
phens, “We changed things a few 
inches here and a few inches there, 
and that’s about all I’d want to say. 
Individually, the changes are small, 
collectively— well, we’ll see.” 

A glance at the preceding page will 
show that the third boat from the 
top, as yet unnamed, designed by 
Phil Rhodes for the Henry Mercer 
syndicate of New Jersey, seems a bit 
deeper and fuller forward. Her over- 


missile-sh aped hulls resting on floor of tank-testing laboratory at Stevens Insti- 
tute show streamlined bows flaring back in aerodynamically clean lines. Left to right: 
Ray Hunt’s Easterner, Rhodes’ unnamed hull, and Olin Stephens’ Vim and Swift. 



all length of 69 feet, however, is with- 
in a few inches of Swift’s and Vim’s 
and her lines comparable. Not so the 
lines of Easterner (next, below). Stick- 
ing his neck out is regulation proce- 
dure for Ray Hunt, her designer, and 
Easterner, built for the Chandler 
Hovey syndicate of Boston, is a full 
four feet shorter than the others, with 
a unique, sharp-cornered keel and 
lines generally more unconventional 
in character, as becomes a good New 
Englander. Although a shorter hull 
has a lower theoretical top speed, 
under the formula which controls the 
building of the 12-meters, it has the 
option of carrying more sail than a 
longer yacht. 

Sceptre, like the other new boats, 
is an unknown. But it is known that 
the British, tired of losing, consecu- 
tively, the 16 America’s Cup races 
since 1851, and tired of being trounced 
by the likes of Vim, evaluated pos- 
sible models for Sceptre in testing 
tanks patterned after those of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology in 
Hoboken, N.J. The Stevens tanks 
helped produce Vim as well as the 
last (and fastest) America’s Cup de- 
fender, Harold Vanderbilt’s Ranger. 

Hunt, Rhodes and Stephens spent 
a good deal of their time at Stevens 
last year. The tanks at Stevens can- 
not design a yacht, but they can spot 
a lemon. They can tell a designer if a 
certain shape will be slow or fast un- 
der given conditions. It is the possi- 
bility of improving a promising design 
that keeps the designer at the testing 
tanks as long as he (and his client) 
can afford it. 

Besides trying to read the prophetic 
ripples at Stevens this year, the Amer- 
ican designers have been doing a lot of 
reading supplied by the U.S. Weather 
Bureau concerning the likely condi- 
tions off Newport, R.I., where the 
race will be held. September winds 
are tricky. “Anything from a hurri- 
cane to a flat calm,” muttered one 
of the designers. Thus, no architect 
would dare design a Cup boat which 
could capitalize on heavy or light 
wind alone. By the time the trials 
start, each syndicate will have up to 
$300,000 invested in their attempt, 
so incentive to gamble all-out on 
one kind of wind is at a minimum. 
But when the one British and the one 
American boat meet off Newport, it 
is a fair bet that one will be a bit 
faster in a strong wind, the other in 
a light wind. Given equal skill in the 
crews, it may be that the wind will 
pick the winner. end 


CLEAN LINE MODERN STYLING 



A 360-HP MARAUDER V-8 engine, most advanced ever 
built, makes the Park Lane the Performance Champion 
for 1958. Exclusive Cool-Power design sets a new stand- 
ard for efficiency, quietness, and spirited performance. 


Puts you in tune with the times 


The Park Lane 
by Mercury 

FOR THE FINE CAR BUYER 
WITH A FINE SENSE OF VALUE 



When a car buyer moves up to the fine-car field, he expects to move far 
beyond the ordinary. He also expects to pay substantially more for the 
impressive size, performance, and luxury that such a car provides. 

That’s why the Park Lane is such important news to the fine-car buyer. 
For it is a spectacular car in every respect but price. 

In size, it ranges beyond many of the costliest cars. In performance, 
it has no equal at any price: its 360-hp engine provides the highest 
power-to-weight ratio of any car. And it possesses as standard equipment 
many luxury features. From power steering to Multi-Drive Merc-O-Matic. 

So if you want the luxury of a truly great car without paying the usual 
fine-car price, we invite you to see the Park Lane at your Mercury dealer’s. 


MERCURY 

THE PERFORMANCE CHAMPION FOR ’58 




A superb blend of 
choice Scotch whiskies selected 
for natural lightness. 
Aging in sherry-mellowed I 
casks adds to the I 
delicate bouguet- a rare 
rich flavor! 
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IMPORTED SOLELY BY GLENMORE DISTILLERIES COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 




An Exciting New Series 


BIG LEAGUE SECRETS 


Here, dramatically illustrated, are the inner workings of 
the game, known only to its top exponents. In a five-part 
series, unlike anything ever done before, Sports Illustrated 
presents the secrets of major league baseball; they will 
grip the player and fan alike. Now watch for these dates: 


THIS ISSUE SAL MAGLIE ON PITCHING 

The craftiest pitcher in baseball, this tough old veteran has spent 20 years in the game, 
pitched a no-hitter, won 23 games in a season and has been on four pennant-winning teams. 



as 


march 31 ROY SIEVERS ON HITTING 

Rookie of the Year in 191,9 but plagued by injuries later, the big slugger with the beautif ul 




swing has battled back to become home run and RBI king, one of baseball's finest hitters. 



April 21 DEL CRANDALL ON CATCHING 

A polished, intelligent receiver with an outstanding arm, this young veteran has been a 
regular since he was 19, now handles perhaps the best pitching staff in all baseball. 


J* 


may 5 GIL McDOUGALD ON INFIELDING 

A fine hitter and base runner, the talented and versatile Yankee is considered supreme on 
defense, has played three hi field positions with distinction and afia ir amounting to genius. 


U' 

jt 


MAY 19 RICHIE ASHBURN ON OUTFIELDING, BASE RUNNING 

With a glove or on the bases, the fleet Phil is one of the best; his career record is almost 
certain one day to include more putouts than any other outfielder in baseball history. 
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SAL MAGLIE 
ON THE 
ART 
OF PITCHING 


TOLD TO ROY TERRELL 

Illustrations by Anthony Ravielli 


One of baseball’s most skilled craftsmen, fO-year-old 
Salvatore Anthony Maglie has accumulated a vast 
fund of 'pitching lore in the two decades since he threw 
his first strike across the plate in organized baseball. 
He has pitched on four championship teams and been a 
winner in both leagues. He has won as many as 23 
games in a season and, for the Giants, won 59 in three 
years. Supposedly washed up in 1956, he became the 
key figure in Brooklyn’s heart-catching pennant drive, 
winning 13 games and pitching a no-hitter against 
Philadelphia. When Maglie talks about pitching, even 
the major leaguers listen, for here is a man who knows. 


‘Pitching can be anywhere from 60% to 
90% of baseball, depending upon how 
good the pitchers are. With two top 
pitchers working, I really believe 
the higher figure is about right ’ 
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W ITH nothing but a real good fast ball, one that 
breaks and jumps and moves all over the place, a 
pitcher can be a big winner in high school and college, 
on the sandlots, even in the minor leagues. But no one — 
not even a Bob Feller or a Herb Score— can consistently 
throw the ball past big league hitters. The guys you run 
into up here are just too good for that. So although a 
strong arm is always an advantage and while it may get 
a boy into the big leagues in the first place, if he wants 
to stick around for a while and be one of the real good 
ones, he is going to have to pick up something else. 
After 20 years in organized ball, I personally believe 
these are the things a pitcher must eventually have if 
he- expects to last. These are the things that make a big 
league pitcher: 

Control, both of his pitches and of himself. 
Confidence and determination. 

Knowledge and experience. 

This may appear to be a very simple list— but it is 
not nearly so simple as it sounds. In talking about con- 
trol, for example, I am not talking about just getting 
the ball over the plate. I’m talking about that real pin- 
point control that enables a pitcher to put the ball ex- 
actly where he wants it every time. The same is true of 
confidence and determination. The type of confidence 
and determination I mean is the kind that keeps a 
pitcher going when everything says to him that he is 
beaten, the kind that just won’t permit him to quit. 
And when I say knowledge, I mean the real deep inside 
knowledge one gains not just through time spent at a 
job but, even more, from an awful lot of study and ex- 
perimentation. These things are not simple at all. 

I mentioned control first, the ability to pitch to spots, 
to clip those corners or — sometimes almost as important 
—barely to miss them. Well, it is true that control is one 
of those things some pitchers just naturally have more 
of than others: Robin Roberts, Newcombe, yes, Maglie, 
too. We’re lucky. But anyone can improve with a lot 
of hard work. For instance, it is surprising how many 
pitchers really don't know the strike zone the way they 
should. A good way to learn it and also to practice con- 
trol is to pitch through one of those string gadgets like 
the Dodgers use at Vero Beach. But it is also important 
to remember that the strike zone changes with the hit- 
ter; it’s pretty big with a stand-up guy like Zernial, for 
example, slightly smaller with a fellow who crouches a 
bit like Mantle, and it can get awfully small with a bat- 
ter who uses an extreme crouch like Stan Lopata of the 
Phils. The strike zone also changes with the umpire, and 
although I don’t advocate cheating, a pitcher has to 
take everything he has coming to him. Some umpires 
will give you that little bit extra down low, others to the 
inside, some up high.. When they’re working behind the 
plate, it’s smart to take advantage of what you know. 

The actual control of a pitch is, of course, something 
each pitcher has to work out for himself. It depends 
upon so many factors— the release point, the smooth- 
ness of the delivery, the stride— that it has to be a nat- 
ural thing. It’s like a kid throwing a rock at a tree. He 
doesn’t figure out exactly when he’ll let go of the rock 
in order to hit his target; he just throws and if he misses, 
he makes an adjustment the next time. Pitchers are the 
same way. It takes work and practice. But here’s one 
little trick that can help. If a pitcher finds that he is 
consistently off to one side or the other— say he is a 
right-hander and is throwing everything just a little 


wide, a shade outside— he should try moving over to his 
right on the rubber. In other words, just change his nor- 
mal starting position a few inches. A lot of times this 
will do the job. 

Another good way to develop control is to have a 
target every time you throw. Even when warming up 
on the sidelines or fooling around before a game, a pitch- 
er should be throwing at a spot: the other fellow’s right 
knee or his left shoulder or the buckle on his belt. That 
way he doesn’t get into bad habits. 

As for this business of control of self, I consider it 
just as important, in some ways more so. I don’t mean 
merely staying in shape, although that is absolutely nec- 
essary. Self-control means controlling your temper and 
retaining your poise. I remember how T I used to get pret- 
ty hot when some team would begin teeing off on me; all 
I wanted to do was get that ball back from the catcher 



a pitcher has to have confidence that he can beat the 
other team and the determination to go out there and do it. 
You can’t let anyone run over you. Tf you battle all the 
way, there aren’t many teams that are going to beat you. 

in a hurry so I could fire it back in there again. But 
Stanky or Alvin Dark would call for the ball and fool 
around with it and give me a chance to cool off and slow 
down. I remember I didn’t like that much and I’d be 
telling them to give me the blasted ball. But Stanky 
would just stand there and hold the ball behind him and 
grin until I had calmed down. Then I would be all right. 
Finally I learned how to do it for myself. I notice Bob 
Turley has started to step off the mound w'hen things 
get a little shaky, take a couple of deep breaths and then 

continued 
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SAL MAGLIE continued 

go back to work. Something like that can help. If a 
pitcher can keep his head even when they’re hitting him 
pretty hard or his infield has kicked a few or he’s had a 
couple of raw calls, then he is way out ahead. 

Self-control also means controlling your mind, con- 
centrating everything you have on the job at hand. 1 
consider a lesson from Jack Ogden at Elmira back in 1941 
about as important as anything I’ve learned in baseball 
since. ‘‘Sal, when you pitch,” he said, ‘‘pitch to that man 
that’s at the plate. Don’t worry about the man that’s up 
next.” This sounds pretty simple, but believe me, when 



all pitches should be thrown with same motion in order to 
keep from tipping oil batter as to what to expect next. The 
only variation should be intentional, to break up normally 
smooth pitching rhythm and spoil the timing of the batter. 


you’re working on some .230 hitter and Williams or 
Musial is up next, it’s pretty hard to keep from thinking 
ahead. Of course Ogden was right. What good does it 
do to have it all figured out how you’re going to stop the 
big hitter when the little hitter just ahead of him puts 
one in the seats and the ball game is over. 

In some ways confidence and determination may 
sound like different things, but to a pitcher they have 
to go together. And without them no pitcher ever be- 
came great. He has to have confidence he can beat the 
other team and then he has to have the determination 
to go out there and do it. And the other way around. 

There isn’t too much I can say about either one ex- 
cept stress the fact that I consider them just about as 
important as anything a pitcher can have. Determina- 
tion has a lot to do with pride, I guess, and the desire 
to be better than someone else. If you battle all the way, 
all the time, not many teams are going to beat you. 

You can’t let anyone run over you, for example. O.K., 
so they hit you a little. Right there is when you have to 
show them who is boss. Every batter is a challenge. I’ve 
been accused of giving some close shaves in my time, 
and I guess I have. I don’t throw at hitters, but I won’t 
deny that I make pretty sure they aren’t digging in 
against me. I know I have to keep them loose. 

That’s when determination really shows up, when you 
get in a tight spot. I find that I just start to work harder. 
I notice that I’m pushing off the rubber harder, trying 
to get a little more on the ball. It doesn’t always work, 
of course. You have to lose a few. But without that 
something extra when the going gets tough, you would 
certainly lose more than just a few. 

Confidence works in a lot of ways. A pitcher has to 
have confidence that he can throw his good pitch in 
there in a tough situation, on a 3-1 count, say, or 2 and 0. 
He has to be confident that his best pitch can get any 
batter out. I’ve had a lot of people ask me who I thought 
was under the most pressure in a tough spot with the 
count 3 and 2. I always say the batter. That’s because 
I have enough confidence to believe that I can throw my 
big pitch in there for a strike with the odds all in my 
favor that the batter isn't going to hit it. I’m a curve 
ball pitcher and I just don’t believe there is such a thing 
as a good curve ball hitter. Now don’t misunderstand 
me. I don’t mean that a guy like Roy Sievers, who is a 
curve ball hitter, can’t occasionally hit my curve or any- 
one else’s. What I mean is that no one can consistently 
hit really good breaking stuff. It is the curve ball that 
doesn’t do exactly what you want it to that the batters 
hit. Well, I have confidence that my curve is going to do 
what I want it to most of the time, and I’m just as sure 
that when it does no one is going to hit it. 

There is one other way confidence and determination 
pay off, and this concerns the fact that a pitcher isn’t 
pitching only against another team’s batters, he is also 
pitching against another pitcher. If I go out there to 
pitch against Robin Roberts — and I’m talking about 
the Roberts of two or three years ago — I have to figure 
that my club isn’t going to get me, on the average, more 
than a couple or three runs. So I know that I’m going 
to have to stop the Phillies on one or two and I’m deter- 
mined to do it. And I’m confident I can. Of course if 
Roberts pitches a shutout, there’s nothing I can do 
about that. As I said, you have to lose a few. 

Baseball is like anything else. There is no substitute 
for experience and the knowledge it brings. But for a 
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curve ball is held more in the fin 
gers, is thrown with a strong down- 
ward snap of the wrist and released 
between the thumb and the forefin- 
ger. I don’t believe there is such a 
thing as a good curve ball hitter. . . 
I mean that no one can consistently 
hit the really good breaking stuff. 



pitcher, experience doesn’t mean just sticking around 
in the big leagues for a few years and hoping you'll ab- 
sorb enough knowledge merely by being there. You only 
get experience and knowledge by working for them. And 
I mean working all the time. 

To give you an example, I try never to throw a mean- 
ingless pitch. Every ball I throw up to the plate has a 
purpose. If I’m not doing anything else, I’m experi- 
menting. And I believe this is one of the real secrets of 
how to be a standout big league pitcher. For instance, 
I may be facing a batter with everything in my favor 
and I know that, say, he is a sucker for a curve down 
low on the outside corner. If the game is close, sure, I’ll 
throw him that pitch and get him out. But if we are 
way ahead or way behind or the situation allows me to 
experiment, I’ll throw him something else, just to see 
what he will do with it. And whether he hits me or not, 
I have learned something. Next time I face that same bat- 
ter, I know one more little thing about him. After a 
while, they all add up. 

This brings up the one most important thing you gain 
from experience: knowledge of the hitters. I never quit 
studying them. I study them when I’m pitching and 
when I’m not. I watch them in batting practice and, 
when I’m not working a game, I watch them from the 
bullpen or the bench. Frequently, before a game, I may 
sit around talking to other players or to writers. I’m 
afraid, however, I’m only giving them part of my atten- 
tion. Mostly, I’m watching the hitters. 

I watch how they stand, of course, how they stride, 


and how they get the bat around. This helps, but you 
have to be careful. You may have heard the old story 
that a big muscular guy is usually a sucker for a tight 
pitch. Well, this could be true in two cases out of three, 
but the minute you begin to believe it, that third one 
comes up there and rips one down the line that just 
about cuts your third baseman in half. No, each and 
every hitter is an individual, and you have to study him 
that way. 

You can learn something from the way another pitcher 
works on a batter and what luck he may have, but you 
have to be careful here, too. A pitcher has to be smart 
enough to adapt what he sees to his own particular style. 
For example, Newcombe may get a batter out with a 
fast ball right across the letters, but I could never get 
the same man out with the same pitch because my fast 
ball doesn’t take off like Newk’s. Now Whitey Ford 
pitches a lot more like I do— good curve, good control, 
changeup, occasional sneaky fast ball— but since Whitey 
is a left-hander, his stuff is different, too. It’s breaking 
the other way. So you see, you have to be careful when 
you say a batter can’t hit a ball over the outside corner. 
It depends on who is throwing the ball. 

Every pitcher likes to get out ahead of the hitter, usu- 
ally putting a strike across on the first pitch. But if he is 
going to do that, he had better really put a little some- 
thing extra on that first pitch to certain hitters. Guys 
like Aaron and Schoendienst. They are first ball hitters 
and they walk up to the plate looking to take a cut at 
that first pitch. A pitcher has to know — and remember 
—who they are. 

In the same way, when you have two strikes on some 
batters, you find they are suddenly just twice as tough 
as before. Musial is the best example I can think of. Or 
maybe Williams. In fact, this seems to be true of most 
of the real good hitters. You can’t tease them into chas- 
ing anything. On that third strike you have to come in 



slider, which has become a big 
pitch, is something of a combi- 
nation of the curve and fast ball. 
It can be thrown either by re- 
leasing index finger first, causing 
ball to spin a little off center, or 
else by gripping ball slightly off 
center in the first place — which 
will achieve the same effect. 


there with a good pitch. Again, a pitcher had better be 
certain he knows who those hitters are. 

I think the pitches themselves are pretty fundamen- 
tal. There is more than one way to grip a ball properly 
for the same pitch and the only rule is that each pitcher 
should hold the ball the way that feels right for him. 
Bob Lemon, for example, throws his fast ball by putting 
his two fingers right together and across the seam. On 

continued 
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SAL maglie continued, 

the other hand, I spread my fingers and grip along the 
seams. It isn’t important, just so it works. 

You grip a fast ball tight, hold it pretty deep in the 
hand, and let it slide straight off the fingers. You hold 
the curve out in the fingers a little more, throw it with 
a snap of the wrist and let it go between your thumb and 
forefinger. The slider, which has beeome one of the big 
pitches in recent years, is something of a combination of 
the two. It doesn’t break as much as a curve but comes 
in with a lot more speed, almost like a fast ball, and 
then breaks very sharply at the last moment. It can be 
thrown either by releasing the index finger first, causing 
the ball to spin a little off center, or else by gripping 
the ball slightly off center in the first place, which will 
achieve the same effect. 

There are a lot of other pitches, more or less in the 
trick category: the knuckler, the palm ball, the fork 
ball, things like that. Most of them are slow and hardly 
rotate. They come up to the plate wobbling all over, and 
no one knows what they are going to do. They can be 
very effective if a pitcher learns to throw them right. 

But the best pitch in baseball is the change of pace. 
Suppose that a batter is expecting a fast ball and sud- 
denly, with the same motion, the pitcher throws some- 
thing that takes a much longer time to get to the plate. 
The hitter is off balance, and even if he can recover in 
time to get a piece of the ball, he seldom does much dam- 
age. For a changeup most pitchers take a little something 
off their fast ball, but other things will work, too. A slow 
curve is what I use. The main thing is to throw it with 
the same motion that you use for other pitches. In fact, 
the more different speeds that a pitcher can throw each 
of his pitches with, the better off he is. He may have 
only three basic pitches but if he can vary the speed on 
all three— using the same motion, of course— then he 
actually has a lot of pitches. 

The reason the changeup is so effective, of course, is 
due to the fact that speed, in pitching, is relative. Take 
the reverse case. Even the junkies, the real slow ball 
pitchers, can cross up a batter by suddenly bursting one 
across as hard as they can throw. After looking at noth- 
ing but a bunch of slop all afternoon, anything would 
seem fast. It may be hard to believe but Preacher Roe 
used to strike out a lot of batters with his fast ball and, 


f-. 



best pitch in baseball is the change of pace. Thrown with 
same motion as the fast, ball (above), the changeup comes 
in much slower (below), leaves batter off balance. Even if 



believe me, it wasn’t really fast at all. Just fast in com- 
parison with what he threw most of the time. 

The reason it is necessary to have a variety of pitches 
is to fool the batter, which is what you are out there to 
do. As I said in the beginning, not even a great fast ball 
pitcher can throw the ball consistently past big league 
hitters. If a batter knows that a fast ball is all that he 
has to worry about, he gets all set for it and— believe 
me— he will hit it. Hitters will treat a curve the same 
way, just so long as they know it is coming. In fact, even 
a fast ball and a curve together are hardly enough. The 
good hitters will set themselves for the fast ball, protect- 
ing against it, and then look for the curve. And even if 
they are guessing, the chances are they will be right half 
the time. That makes the odds too heavy in their favor. 
So you can see why a big league pitcher must have three 
good pitches. No batter can be ready for all three, and 
if he starts guessing, now the odds are all in the pitcher's 
favor. Personally, that’s right where I think they belong. 

There is one more little thing I would like to mention 
while on this subject of pitches, something of a pet the- 
ory of mine. A pitcher can have too many pitches as 
well as too few. Say he has five— a fast ball, curve, slider, 
changeup and knuckler, for example. Well, in the first 
place it is almost impossible to perfect five pitches. It 
takes most people a long time to really perfect three. 
Then, on every pitch, the catcher has to decide which 
one he wants— the fast ball, curve, slider, changeup or 
knuckler. Then the pitcher has to decide whether the 
catcher has made the right call. Sometime during a long 
afternoon it is liable to get pretty confusing. And while 
all this is going on, the batter, who can’t hope to guess 
which one of five pitches he is going to see next, has quit 
guessing entirely. He is just standing up there waiting 
for the pitch he can hit, and when he sees it coming he’s 
all set. No, I think that three pitches, really perfected, 
is just the right number. 

But beyond that, a pitcher learns with experience 
that no batter can be fooled all the time just by a ran- 
dom assortment of pitches. You have to pitch with a 
definite plan in mind, using one pitch to make another 
more effective. This is what we call setting up the batter. 

There are as many ways to do it as there are hitters— 
or pitchers, for that matter— but I will give you a sim- 
ple example. Since I am a curve ball pitcher, we will 

continued 


he is able to recover in time to get a piece of the ball, he 
seldom does very much damage. Great effectiveness of change- 
up is due to the fact that, in pitching, speed is relative. 
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Luxury bred to Sportscar action . . . Envied is the owner of a Pontiac Bonneville, the one elite breed that 
unites town car elegance with the road poise and verve of the finest sportscraft. To see the Bonneville is to 
appreciate the consummate artistry of the industry's leading designers; to drive it, an experience that you will 
rate among your most memorable 
moments. Why not do both today? | | ) 
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New 1958 Championship 




Barmasters’ secret recipes revealed 
in nationwide competition 



••CHATELUTE" 

1 >/ 2 oz. Early Times 
V 2 oz. Strega 
y 2 oz. Bo\s Anisette 

Stir with ice and strain. Add oil of orange 
peel twist. 

Created by 

Pablo L. Acevedo. Bronx. N. Y. 


"CHERRIO" 

1 oz. Early Times 
y 2 oz. Bols Cherry Liqueur 
y„ oz. Grenadine % oz. Lime Juice 

Shake with crushed ice and strain. Deco- 
rate with cherry. 

Created by 

Jose A. Rivera, Jacksonville, Fla. 


"LOVELY'' 

1 oz. Early Times 
y 2 oz. Bols Cherry Liqueur 
V 2 oz. Bols Apricot Liqueur 
1 oz. Cream 

Mix in electric blender with ice, strain and 
serve. 

Created by 

Charles S. Berner, Culver City, Calif. 







Before Dinner 


"BURLESQUE” 

1 oz. Early Times 
y 2 oz. Bols Triple Sec 
Vi oz. Bols Parfait Amour 
y 2 oz. Lemon Juice 

Shake with cracked ice, strain and serve. 
Created by 

Geo. Reidinger, San Francisco, Calif. 




"LOUISVILLE COCKTAIL" 

1 x / 2 oz. Early Times 
y 2 oz. Dry Sherry 

>/ 2 oz. Bols Orange Curacao 

2 dashes Orange Bitters 

Stir with ice. strain and add lemon peel 


"TENNESSEE BELLE” 

1 oz. Early Times 

l / oz. Bols Curacao 

y 2 oz. Falernum 

Juice of y 2 Lime 

Shake with ice, strain and serve. 

Created by 

William C. Wilson, Los Angeles, Calif. 






drinks 


Coolers 


1 Vi or. Early Times 
Vi oz. Bols Curacao 
1 oz. Lemon Juice 
VS oz. Orange Juice 
Vi oz. Grenadine 
VS oz. Jamaica Rum 
(for float) 

Shake. Pour into Pilsener glass with 
ice. Garnish with fruit slices, mint. 
Created by 

Thomas E. Stenger, Burbank, Calif. 


Kentucky 

Whisky 


THIt IS uu. 
hntucky whiskie: 


Kentucky 
Straight Bourbon 
Whisky 

JSUWJKEB I860 


Order them at your tavern— try them at home— enjoy the touch of genius 

These are the best of more than 16,200 
original recipes entered by profes- 
sional bartenders from America’s fin- 
est hotels, taverns and restaurants. 

Try them at your favorite tavern, 
made with the skill of a professional 
bartender. Or at home, they’ll be the 
hit of your next party. Your neigh- 
borhood liquor store has all the 
ingredients. 

Early Times is the whisky that brings 
you more enjoyment all the time. Your 


very first taste will tell you why this 
is the whisky that made Kentucky 
whiskies famous... and that’s why 
Early Times is always worth the few 
cents more it costs. 

Free recipe booklet .. .These and 
other championship drinks are in a 
handy 12-page booklet, “New 1958 
Edition— Barmasters’ Secret Recipes,” 
available at your neighborhood liquor 
store. Pick up your free copy when you 
buy your next bottle of Early Times. 


This competition is under auspices of The 
American Society of Barmasters, with the 
co-operation of many bartenders' unions 
throughout the country, members of the Na- 
tional Licensed Beverage Association and is 
sponsored by the Early Times Distillery Co. 


GOOD 


EARLYTlMES 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY • 86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., LOUISVILLE 1, KY. 




MR. BENNETT CERF'S GOT THE HERTZ IDEA 



Mr. Cerf, driving a Hertz 


campus speaking engagement on time. 


BECAUSE HERTZ RENTS MORE NEW CARS! 


Every Sunday night, you can see 
Bennett Cerf on CBS-TV’s “What’s 
My Line?” At Hertz, however, we 
see him many more times. On one 
of his visits, we asked this well- 
known publisher, author and col- 
umnist to pose for us. 

Afterwards, he told us: “It’s no 
secret what your line is. I caught 
on first time I rented one of your 


new cars. It’s service!” Mr. Cerf 
gets to his destination faster by 
train or plane. Then, on arrival, he 
rents a new Turboglide Chevrolet 
Bel Air with power steering or other 
beautifully maintained Hertz car. 
That’s The Hertz Idea! 

The low national average rate is 
just $7.85 a day plus 9 cents a mile. 
And that includes all gasoline, oil 


and proper insurance. You too will 
like The Hertz Idea. For when time 
means money, there’s no more eco- 
nomical way to travel. 

Just call your local Hertz office 
to reserve a car anywhere. We’re 
listed under “Hertz” in alphabetical 
phone books everywhere. Hertz 
Rent A Car, 218 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 



More people by far. . . use 

HERTZ 


Rent a car 


"RENT IT HERE . . . LEAVE IT THERE" NOW, NATION-WIDE AT NO EXTRA CHARGE! (Between HerU citie 


rentals o( $25.00 1 


s. For Chevrolet sedans and comparable models only.) 
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every hitter is an individual, 
and you have to study him that 
way. A good pitcher never does 
stop studying the hitters. Re- 
member that no batter can be 
fooled all the time just by a ran- 



chases it, fine, he’s out. Probably, however, he takes it 
for ball two. But remember that he has seen two straight 
curves and his eye is getting adjusted to the curve now. 
So I whip a fast ball around his whiskers. It’s ball three 
but he is backing out of there now. The next pitch is 
the curve, low and away, and I put everything on it 
that I can. He is lucky if he comes within a foot of the 
ball. Strike three and he’s out. 

That was too easy, of course, but, anyway, that’s the 
idea. That is what you try to do. If a pitcher is a good 
fast ball pitcher, he operates in much the same way, us- 
ing his curve as a waste pitch and to keep the batter 
guessing, his changeup to keep him off balance, the 
fast ball to get him out. 

In the case above, the batter’s weakness and the 
pitcher’s strength happened to coincide. This is a happy 
situation— for the pitcher— but unfortunately it doesn’t 
occur often enough. Sometimes a pitcher has to make a 
choice: Does he go with his best pitch against a batter) 
who is known for being able to hit that particular pitch, 
or does he try something else which he doesn’t throw 
nearly so well but which happens to be the batter’s 
weakness. Personally, I believe that in a tough situation, 
regardless of what the batter can or can’t hit, the pitcher 
should try to get the out by going to his big pitch. And 
this is where confidence comes in again. You have to 

continued 



pitching plan incorporates knowledge, experience, control 
and confidence. Here the batter is kept oil' balance with an 
assortment of curves, fast balls and changeups thrown at 


SAL MAGLIE 

continued 

assume that I know I can get a certain batter out with 
my curve low and away. But I also know that if I throw 
nothing but that one pitch, even this batter is going 
to be able to step in and hit it. 

He likes to take the first pitch, though, so I go ahead 
and throw him the curve on the outside corner. Strike 
one. Now he is looking for it again— so I throw some- 
thing else, probably a fast ball high and tight. Ball one, 
but now he is a little wary about leaning over the plate 
to anticipate that curve. So I give him the curve, my 
slow curve probably, for a changeup from the fast ball 
he just saw. This throws his timing off, so he either 
misses for a strike or hits it in the dirt, which is one of 
the nice things about a low-breaking curve. But say he 
misses. Strike two. 

Now I can afford to play around. I throw another 
curve, either outside or maybe even in the dirt. If he 


varying speeds and to widely separated spots around and 
inside strike zone. Text explains why it is so important to 
set batter up properly and gives details of how it is done. 


strike zone itself can vary tremendously in size, 
ranging from a small tight target presented by 
the batter who hits from extreme crouch (below, 
left ) all the way up to a large strike area avail- 
able with a player who uses a stand-up stance. 
The most common batting style is slight semi- 
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sal maglie continued 

believe that when it comes down to a battle of strength 
against strength, you are stronger than the batter. 

One of the trickiest bits of inside pitching strate- 
gy concerns rhythm. A pitcher, when he first comes up, 
frequently tips off his pitches by a slight variation in 
wind-up or delivery. It sometimes happens even to 
pitchers who have been around for quite a while. They 
get into a habit of swinging their hands only up to eye 
level, perhaps, when they are going to throw a curve, 
but swing them up over their heads when they are get- 
ting ready to throw the fast ball. Don’t think these 
guys in the big leagues aren’t sharp; it takes some coach 
or manager about a third of an inning to spot this, and 
then there is trouble. So a pitcher has to develop a cer- 
tain rhythm in his wind-up and delivery in order not 
to tip the batter off to what is coming next. 

But the batter has a rhythm, too, and if the pitcher 
sticks to the same old smooth, easy wind-up, pump and 
throw, the batter will be able to time everything just 
about right. So a pitcher occasionally has to vary his 
rhythm just to be ornery. The best way of doing it is to 
throw with several different motions: overhand, three- 
quarters or side-arm. And even pitchers who can’t do 
that can at least alter their one basic motion a little 
bit every once in a while. We call this not being too 
true. In other words, it is an intentional ungrooving of 
the pitching motion. 

Speaking of tipping things off, if you give base coach- 
es the slightest glimpse of your fingers as you grip the 
ball, they can usually tell what the pitch is going to be. 


Sometimes they can tell just by the amount of white 
they see, that little bit of flash of the ball. So you take 
your grip away up in your glove and you have to be 
sure your glove is squared away so that nothing is visi- 
ble either from first or third base. And as you swing the 
ball up high in the wind-up, you have to be sure it isn’t 
visible, then, too. 

There are a couple of other things you can do to pre- 
vent the batter from discovering what you’re going to 
serve up there next. One thing is that high kick some 
pitchers use. I don’t say a pitcher should mess up his 
natural motion by trying to exaggerate that too much, 
but if it comes easy, he should use it. It’s distracting 
to the batter when you stick your foot up there in his 
face. And then, as you come forward, you don’t want 
to drop your glove hand down to your side too soon. 
What’s the use of going to all that trouble of hiding the 
ball and then wave it around where the batter can see it 
just before you throw. As you come forward, you want 
to push that glove out ahead of you. With all of this, 
the hitter never sees the ball except for an occasional 
brief blur until there it is, coming right at him. 

A lot of people wonder what is the purpose, if any, 
of all those apparently time-wasting motions that a 
pitcher goes through out there on the mound before he 
pitches. I mean things like Roberts hitching up his 
socks, or Tom Sturdivant banging the ball, again and 
again into his glove, or the routine I go through of 
wiping my hand on my shirt, tugging at my cap, then 
licking my fingers, wiping my hand off again, rubbing it 
on my leg and then picking up the resin bag. Or that 
jumble that Lew Burdette goes through — I can’t even 




slightest glimpse of ball or fingers as pitcher 
assumes grip and goes into wind-up can tip off 
the opposing team what to expect next. To pre- 
vent the base coaches from picking up the pitch, 
grip must be taken deep in glove (as at left ) 
and glove must continue to shield ball through- 
out wind-up. Another danger, even to veterans, 
is that some unknown mannerism or habit will 
enable other team to tell when certain pitch is 
coming long before actual delivery. Best protec- 
tion is establishing set rhythm for all pitches. 
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MAGLIE TRADEMARK is prepitch 
routine of tugging at cap, lick- 
ing fingers, wiping them on 
shirt, then on pants, finally 
picking up the resin bag. More 
than just nervous mannerism, 
this helps to relieve tension in 
the pitcher, sometimes bothers 
the batter, causes him to be- 
come fidgety at the plate. Real 
master of mumble jumble mo- 
tions is Lew Burdette, jittery 
World Series hero of the Braves. 




describe it. Well, there are two good reasons why a 
pitcher does that. For one, just like a golfer taking a 
waggle before he starts his backswing, it helps to relieve 
tension in the pitcher. The other thing it accomplishes 
is to get the batter fidgety. As I said, a pitcher had bet- 
ter take advantage of everything he can get. 

There is at least one other thing that experience has 
brought me: the knowledge that there is a lot I don’t 
know about this game and the good sense to listen to 
those who can help. I’ve been fortunate in working with 
very good catchers — Westrum, Campanella, now Yogi 
— and a good catcher can make a pitcher’s life a lot 
easier. I’ll give you an example. In my no-hitter against 
the Phillies in ’56, I only shook Campy off once. He 
was doing the thinking, calling the pitches just right 
for every batter in every situation, and all I had to do 
was check the sign to see if I agreed and then throw. 

But I guess of all the people who really help a pitcher 
most, the pitching coach is the man. And again I’ve 
been very fortunate in having a chance to work with 
some of the best: Dolf Luque down in Mexico, Frank 
Shellenback of the Giants, Mel Harder of the Indians, 
Joe Becker at Brooklyn and now Jim Turner on the 
Yankees. A coach can teach a young pitcher a lot of 
things; he can also help an experienced one correct 
flaws that seem to come up every once in a while no 
matter how good the pitcher may be. 


At Cleveland, for example, I was having trouble. I 
didn’t know what it was, but my delivery didn’t seem 
to be smooth. I wasn’t getting anything on the ball. So 
Mel Harder looked at some old movies taken when I 
was with the Giants, then watched me pitch a few min- 
utes and put his finger right on it. Most pitchers, as 
they stride forward to throw, point their toe right to- 
ward the plate. Well, I think that’s probably the best 
way to do it, but I come down on my heel first with my 
toe pointing off in the direction of the third-base line, 
then unconsciously swivel on the heel of my foot until 
the toe aims at the plate. Harder discovered I wasn’t 
swiveling. In other words, I was coming down on my 
heel with my toe pointing off to the right, and I never 
was straightening the toe out. This was causing me to 
throw across my body and keeping me from following 
through properly. As soon as I went back to the old 
way, everything was all right. 

I guess that’s about it except for one thing. You have 
heard how pitching is 90% of baseball or maybe 75% 
or some such figure. Well, I think it can be anywhere 
from 60 to 90%, depending upon how good the pitchers 
are. With two top pitchers working against each other, 
I really believe the higher figure is about right. But 
whatever the amount, pitching is an awfully big part 
of baseball. If you are a pitcher, and you realize how 
important you are to the team, you have to carry a 
mighty big psychological as well as physical responsi- 
bility. But if you work hard, it sure can be worth it. 
And if you’re a fan, knowing a little bit more about 
such a big and important part of the game can make 
baseball just that much more rewarding to you. 




no. i aid for big 
league pitcher is a 
good pitching coach. 
Mel Harder of Indi- 
ans once discovered 
that Sal was failing 
to point toe toward 
the plate during de- 
livery, checked old 
films, found that the 
guilty party was Sal’s 
left heel. Instead of 
acting as swivel, it 
was loafing on job. 


PART 2 

ROY SIEVERS ON HITTING 

The American League’s home run and RBI king 
talks about his specialty in the March 31 issue 
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baseball / Robert Creamer 



NOW! 

A "HOT STOVE” LEAGUE 
FOR GOLFERS! 


For the first time on TV you will see 
all the thrills and excitement of 18 hole 
golf matches between the nation’s great- 
est golfers! After years of preparation, 
using specially designed equipment . . . 
the camera brings you a “caddy’s eye” 
view of stars like Sam Snead, Mike 
Souchak, Cary Middlecoff...and others. 
You’ll see dramatic close-ups of un- 
believable shots . . . you’ll twist in your 
chair as a putt hangs on the lip . . . and 
you’ll follow tense play-offs for huge 
cash prizes, right in the comfort of your 
living room! 

Here’s a real TV treat for golfers . . . 
or any sports fan as you see one of 
America’s great games played on West- 
ern courses . . . during the winter! 

Brought to you in the interest of 
good clean sports entertainment each 
Saturday by the Miller Brewing Com- 
pany. Don’t miss this great new TV 
first. 



Saturday Afternoons 

Check your local paper 
for actual limes. 

© Miller Brewing Company • Milwaukee, Wis. 


Mr. Perpetual Motion 


Baseball’s hair shirt, young 
60-year-old Frank Lane, 
meets the lethargic Indians 

F rank Lane, the general manager 
of the Cleveland Indians, moves 
through the world with the quiet in- 
sistence of an ambulance in full flight. 
People turn away from store windows 
and stare and hold their children up 
to see when Frank Lane roars by. 

Things had been hopping all week 
in Tucson. There had been a four- 
day rodeo (which, naturally enough, 
is called La Fiesta de los Vaqueros 
in Anglo-Saxon Tucson). A movie 
troupe, complete with glamour, was 
in town to make a cowboy movie, a 
“different” cowboy movie, they said, 
which, presumably, meant a good 
one. Herb Score and Mike Garcia, 
two of the Indians’ best pitchers, had 
arrived early to get in a few extra 
days of work at the ball park, and 


Score had created a flurry of small 
headlines around the country by ap- 
pearing to be completely recovered 
from his eye injury. Garcia later 
broke his finger to sort of keep things 
even. Field Manager Bobby Bragan 
flew in one morning and was followed 
around by a small crowd of curiosity 
seekers, who seemed to be waiting for 
Bobby to live up to his publicity and 
stand on his head, or at the very least 
to say something brash or bump- 
tious. Later a big batch of Cleveland 
ballplayers came in and got promptly 
to work. For a few days the lobby of 
the Santa Rita Hotel was a glorious 
swirl of rodeo cowboys (most of whom 
looked lean and hard and healthy) 
and movie cowboys (most of whom 
needed haircuts) and ballplayers 
(who, mostly, just looked). 

Then Frank Lane arrived, and sud- 
denly everything that happened to 
titillate Tucson in the week past 
turned to a rather mild shade of gray. 

First reports held that a Vanguard 
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rocket had blazed to a spectacular 
landing in the desert south of town 
and that Frank had stepped out, car- 
rying a second baseman and the con- 
versation. He fed the rocket a cube 
of sugar and dismissed it to pasture, 
deposited the second baseman in 
Bobby Bragan’s arms, gave the local 
press 14 fast stories and built a hotel. 
Or registered in one. He gave official 
approval to the glorious Arizona 
weather, said a few treasonable things 
about Florida (Frank’s home is in St. 
Petersburg), analyzed the present 
skills and potential achievements of 
47 ballplayers, smiled on the Cleve- 
land newspapermen, who were shift- 
ing about uneasily because they had 
not had to ask any questions, and 
then subsided into a 27-second silence 
during which sparks crackled off his 
elbows and knees as he generated a 
fresh supply of energy. 

Investigation revealed certain ele- 
ments of exaggeration in these first 
reports. Frank actually flew from 
Florida in a Jupiter C rather than a 
Vanguard, and his landing was ac- 
complished in the quiet of the night. 
The second baseman (Milt Bolling, 
whom he had conned out of the 
Washington Senators for a string of 
brightly colored beads and a minor 
league pitcher named Pete Mesa) was 
making his own way west and was 
with Frank only in spirit. The glori- 
ous Arizona weather that night was 
just plain cold, and Frank shivered 

continued 




the lighter 
drier 
smoother 
Scotch 


IMPORTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 
SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR U.S.A. • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. 86.8 PROOF. 



GO BIG LEAGUE 

WITH MACGREGOR 
GLOVES and MITTS 


MacGregor glove to give big league performance. 

So can you. Natural Pocket hoids any ball you 
can "get a glove on." Secure, balanced, one piece 
"Spider" Web is double-laced for strength. Tie- 
Down anchors web. Lacing through thumb, heel 
and little finger locks padding in place — forms 

dealer. Go "Big League." Go MacGregor! MacGregor Advisory Stoff of Chompions 

THE MACGREGOR CO. Cincinnati 32, O. BASEBALL ■ FOOTBALL • BASKETBALL - GOLF • TENNIS 


The Choice of Those Who Ploy the Game" 
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Corks pop . . . 
waiters hop... 
taxis stop... life 
seems to sparkle 
for the man who smokes 
a richer-tasting 
Dutch Masters. Seven sizes 
of luxury cigars from 
2 for 25c to 25c each. 


Dutch Masters 



LANE continued 

publicly. The Cleveland writers did 
not shift about uneasily, because they 
are always able to think of questions. 
And Frank Lane did not, then or at 
any time, subside into a period of 
silence as long as 27 seconds. 

When he came into the Santa Rita 
lobby just before midnight, carrying 
a briefcase, a sweater and a coat, he 
had been sleepless for about 16 hours, 
yet he stood there talking with offi- 
cials and players and sportswriters 
and an occasional passer-by for near- 
ly *»*» hour, looking oo Knight' aiod 

cheerful as a robin after the morning’s 
first worm. The next day, after six 
hours of sleep, he caused a mild sen- 
sation by remarking, “I was pretty 
tired last night.” 

YOUNG IN SPIRIT 

The popular cliche about Lane 
states that he’s 60 years old but looks 
40. Well, he is 60 (actually he is 62), 
and if he doesn’t look quite as young 
as 40 he certainly looks years young- 
er than he is. But the point to be re- 
membered is not how old or young he 
looks, but how he acts. Fred Hutch- 
inson, who is in his 30s and managed 
to carry the Cardinals around on his 
back last season, said once, ‘‘What 
an amazing guy Frank is. I hope I 
have his energy when I’m 60.” Then, 
grinning in sudden realization, he 
added, ‘‘Hell, I wish I had his ener- 
gy right now.” 

The Cleveland newspapermen, who 
have been starved these many years 
for colorful people to write about, 
find Lane both a delight and a cau- 
tion. He was a delight because almost 
everything that he said or did made 
good copy. But he was a caution, too, 
because 1) it was hard to ask him 
as many as two questions in any one 
interview, since the first question 
usually set him off on an 85-yard con- 
versational end run; and 2) he some- 
times moved so fast that he ran out 
from under newspaper coverage. That 
is to say that before the sportswrit- 
ers can get a story into print he has 
another version. After this had hap- 
pened to one veteran Cleveland writ- 
er he shook his head sadly and com- 
mented, “You can’t keep up with 
this man.” 

Lane’s first stroll around the Indi- 
ans’ training base was graphic evi- 
dence of this. He made a complete 
tour with Bobby Bragan as his guide. 

As they walked about, a knot of 
sportswriters and cameramen fol- 


lowed. Lane was nodding, agreeing, 
suggesting, approving, pausing to in- 
spect this cage or that one, posing for 
the photographers, talking, listening, 
greeting people, telling stories. 

Later, after practice, Lane stood 
outside the small stadium and talked 
about Bragan and the Indians. He 
said he expected to make more trades 
before the season began and that they 
could have considerable effect on the 
team’s chances. But he said that 
while he’d be disappointed if the 
team, as it stood at the moment, did 
not finish in the first division, he did 

not tkmk ko oouUl voaooncikly oupoot 

it to finish any higher than third. 

A reporter asked him about the pos- 
sibility of differences coming up be- 
tween himself and Bragan. Lane did 
not hire Bragan. 

“No,” Frank said, “I didn’t hire 
Bragan. Hank Greenberg did. But I 
would have if I’d come in when they 
were looking for a manager. No ques- 
tion about it, I would have hired 
Bobby. Hank asked me my opinion 
of him. I told Hank he couldn’t go 
wrong hiring Bobby. A manager has 
to have class on the field and off. And 
Bobby has it. 

“People are always asking Bobby 
what he’s going to do if I start criti- 
cizing him publicly. Well, I resent 
them asking him that question. I 
don’t think it’s right. I’ll criticize 
Bobby if I think he’s wrong. A gen- 
eral manager is responsible for his 
manager. If he makes a mistake and 
1 don’t like it, I’m going to sound off. 
After all, he’s my man. If he goes 
wrong, I go wrong. What should I do 
if he makes a mistake? Pretend that 
it’s all right? The writers wouldn’t be- 
lieve me, and neither would the fans. 

“As a general manager I'm doing 
everything I can to help the manager, 
because I’m selfish. I want him to 
win for my own sake. People don’t 
understand that. There was a young 
lady who interviewed me on a broad- 
cast right after I had left the Cardi- 
nals to come to the Indians. ‘Mr. 
Lane,’ she said, ‘how can you be gung 
ho for the Cardinals on Saturday, and 
then turn around and be gung ho for 
the Indians on Monday?’ I said, ‘Be- 
cause the Cardinals’ seating capacity 
is 29,000 and the Indians’ seating ca- 
pacity is 80,000.’ After the show she 
said to me, ‘Mr. Lane, I don’t think 
you understood what I meant.’ I said, 
‘I understood what you meant. I 
don’t think you understood what I 
meant. This is my business. I’m a pro- 
fessional.’ ” END 
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You’ll find a host of entertaining ideas in Hiram Walker’s Cordials! 


Here's where reputations are made! In the 
good taste and versatile genius of Hiram 
Walker's Cordials! Eminently delicious as 
they come, they mix wonderfully with the 
best company before and after dinner . . . 
say so much about your kind of hospitality. 
Made by Hiram Walker — now celebrating 
100 years of distilling leadership. 

Hiram Walker's 

CORDIALS 

A Rainbow of Distinctive Flavors 


m 


¥ 

V 


GRASSHOPPER 

1 oz. Hiram Walker white Creme de Cacao • 
1 oz. Hiram Walker green Creme de Menthe 
• 1 oz. light cream • Shake with ice and then 
strain into chilled cocktail glass and serve. 



STINGER 

34 oz. Hiram Walker white Creme de Menthe 
• Hi oz. brandy • Shake with cracked ice and 
strain into 3 oz. cocktail glass. 


? 


SINGAPORE SLING 

1 oz. Hiram Walker Sloe Gin • 2 oz. Hiram 
Walker Gin • I oz. Hiram Walker Cherry Fla- 
vored Brandy • 1 oz. lemon juice • I tsp. pow- 
dered sugar • Shake with cracked ice; pour 
without straining into 12 oz. glass. Fill with 
seltzer, decorate with orange or pineapple. 

MINT FRAPPE 

Pack shaved ice in cocktail glass • Pour enough 
Hiram Walker green Creme de Menthe to fill 
glass, serve with 2 small colored straws. 


BLACK PEPPER 

' i oz. Hiram Walker Peppermint Schnapps • 
1 oz. Hiram Walker Blackberry Flavored 
Brandy • Pour into cordial glass. No icing or 
stirring needed. 


Y 


SIDE CAR 

1 oz. fresh lemon juice • 1 oz. Hiram Walker 
Triple Sec • 1 oz. brandy • Shake well with 
ice. Rub edge of cocktail glass with half lemon, 
then dip in powdered sugar. Strain and serve. 


Creme de Cacao. Creme de Menthe. Peppermint Schnapps. 60 proof: Cherry. Blackberry Flavored Brandy, Sloe 
Gin, 70 proof: Triple Sec, SO proof: Hiram Walker’s Gin, 90 proof. Hiram Walker and Sons. Inc., Peoria. 111. 



Stepping out tonight? Let LrD®IIl©Gi carry you lightly 


When you ask for White Horse, 
you obviously know your 
way around. I t’s such a light and 
pleasant-tasting Scotch! You’ll find it 
at most good places. 



Blended Scotch Whisky, 86. S Proof. S' 


Distri 


itors : 


e Vi ntners Co., 


c., New York, N. Y. 



boxing Don Parker 


Dctn the Puncher 


As a wrestler 

Dan Hodge had no peer, 

but using fists is different 


W HEN Art Freeman, Wichita oil 
operator, launched Dan Hodge, 
the intercollegiate wrestling champi- 
on, as an amateur boxer last fall (SI, 
Nov. 18) he promised, “We aren’t 
ever going to do anything that might 
make [Dan] ridiculous. . . . He’s go- 
ing to go at his own speed, and if he 
ever decides he’s had enough, or if he 
gets hurt, he can stop.” 

Last week Art Freeman’s promise 
looked pretty good. Hodge had won 
his first 15. fights (11 by knockout) 
and had wrapped up the heavyweight 
championship of the western team of 
the Golden Gloves. At no time had he 
appeared ridiculous, and “his own 
speed” was near that of a sputnik. 

To Dan Hodge the road to boxing 
fame had been short and successful. 
He found boxing neither harder nor 
easier than wrestling, “just different.” 

While waiting for his big fight in 
Chicago last week he explained the 
difference. “In wrestling,” he said, 



* 
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HODGE WANTS A GOLDEN GLOVES TITLE 


“you keep your muscles tight and 
tense; in boxing you keep them loose 
and agile. That’s what I’ve been do- 
ing, loosening up my muscles— jab- 
bing long, working on my combina- 
tions, not pulling with my muscles 
like I would be in wrestling.” 

Another difference: “In boxing, 
you're working for two or three min- 
utes, then rest a minute. In college 
wrestling, you work nine minutes be- 
fore you get a rest.” 

In running up a string of 46 con- 
secutive collegiate wrestling victories 
—including 36 pins (23 in a row) — 
Hodge rarely had to work nine min- 
utes. “My average last year,” he ad- 
mits, “was around 1:33.” 

Curt Kennedy, the professional 
trainer who is in charge of condi- 
tioning Dan, is concentrating on con- 
verting the fighter’s extraordinary 
strength from wrestling to boxing. 
“He has tremendous natural power,” 
says Kennedy. “He’s just learning 
to utilize that power.” 

So far Dan has little style in the 
ring. He keeps walking forward, mov- 
ing in, hoping to break through with 
one of his knockout punches. 

The thing he finds hardest to mas- 
ter in his three-and-a-half-hour daily 
workouts with sparring partner John- 
ny Gray are combinations— and he 
hasn’t learned them yet. 

His opponent last week was 20- 
year-old Louis Coleman, whose own 
brother dropped out of a Golden 
Gloves preliminary against Louis in 
order to clear the way for him. Cole- 
man was— and is— a much better 
boxer than Hodge and has a rela- 
tively strong punch. 

At the outset of the fight, Hodge 
dropped his right arm and crouched, 
much like a knight on horseback 
about to ram his lance through a 
dragon. Then, for a moment, he shift- 
ed into a wrestler’s crouch, arms 
lowered and in front of him, cir- 
cling warily. When he came up, Cole- 
man began outboxing him smartly, 

continued. 



UNIVERSITY CLUB 


Especially designed for 
collegians . . . from our 
University Club collection 
of fine fabrics in 
rich colorings. 

about $4 


AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


THE MACK SHIRT CORP. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Gene Littler “Pro Model” 
Clubs by Spalding 


Great new way 
to better golf- 


Spalding proudly presents the new Gene Littler* “Pro 
Model’' Clubs — the finest golf clubs ever made. 


These Registered beauties are SYNCHRO-DYNED clubs, sci- 
entifically coordinated to swing and feel the same. The woods 
are HYDRO-SEAL processed, impregnated and coated with 
plastic giving them added strength . . . making them virtually 
impervious to water damage. 

The True Temper “Pro-Fit” Shafts of the irons are reverse 
threaded into the gleaming, perma-finish heads. There’s no 
pin to work loose as in ordinary irons. 

Gene Littler Clubs are sold through golf professionals only 
. . . and are guaranteed unconditionally. 

• Member of Spalding's Golf Advisory Staff 


SPALDING 


sets the pace in sports 


holding him off and landing punches 
cleanly and sharply. Hodge tried to 
move in, arms milling awkwardly. 

“Don’t wrestle,” warned Referee 
Bernard Weissman. Once one of 
Hodge’s clumsy punches glanced off 
Coleman’s chin and slammed into his 
chest, slightly below the neck. Cole- 
man hesitated, looked surprised and 
obviously “learned humility.” But 
by the end of the first round, Cole- 
man was clearly in command. 

There is a desire to win in Dan 
Hodge that is as strong as the man 
himself. At the start of the second 
round, he began working on Cole- 
man’s body. Coleman again was box- 
ing sharply and effectively — until 
about midway through the round. 
Then he wilted, apparently unable 
to resist Hodge’s superior strength. 
Hodge shoved him around the ring— 
quite literally— and won the round. 

In the third, Coleman came back, 
but he no longer had strength or ac- 
curacy. He did not appear as tired as 
in the second round — but neither did 
he appear ready to take the initia- 
tive. Hodge won the round, the fight 
and the championship. 

Afterward, as he sat at ringside 
sipping a Coke and repeatedly sneez- 
ing and blowing his nose, Hodge re- 
constructed the fight. “A couple of 
times I had to stop— once in the sec- 
ond round and again in the middle 
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of the third— and remember where I 
was and think, 'I’ve got to get my 
combinations going,’ ” he said. He 
blew his nose again with annoyance. 
“It must be an allergy, maybe dust 
from the ring mat.” But later he 
acknowledged that he might have 
been chilled because “the locker room 
seemed a little cool.” 

Next day Dan took off for New 
York to train for his Golden Gloves 
championship fight with Charles 
Hood, the eastern champion. Free- 
man returned to Wichita and his oil 
business, but before he left he said: 
“He really didn’t fight a good fight 
last night. He seems to freeze up a lit- 
tle before big crowds [the crowd in 
Chicago Stadium: 11,136]. But he’s a 
tiger in the gym. They’ll love him 
at Stillman’s.” 

Hodge will train for the finals at 
Stillman’s. “We’re going to put him 
under Charley Goldman," said Free- 
man. "He had Marciano.” 

In New York, veteran trainer 
Charley Goldman was a little less en- 
thusiastic. “I ain’t seen the kid yet, 
of course, but I ain’t excited. Every- 
body thinks they got a heavyweight 
champion just because they got a big 
strong kid. Right now, he’d get killed 
by a pro. He don’t know enough 
about boxing. Of course, Rocky didn’t 
start fighting amateur until he was 
25. I understand Hodge is the same 
age. Rocky didn’t turn pro until he 
continued 





?l e0ia ntAnticip° fion! 


Folks the world over look forward to 
the arrival of Black & White Scotch 
Whisky with pleasant anticipation. 
That’s because its quality and character 
never change! 


BLACK ft WHITE 

mu, “ 

BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. Y. . SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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BOXING continued 



Smart fashion adds 
pleasure to your 
casual hours 


Handsomely patterned lightweight 
fabrics with the same clothing- 
tailoring that has made ‘BOTANY’ 

‘500’ the choice of well dressed 
men everywhere. See your 
‘BOTANY’ ‘500’ dealer for a free 
and friendly try-on today. 
sport coats $39.95 up slacks $16.95 up 


look influential ... 
look for this label 


Dress right-you can’t afford not to. 



from any watch you 
have ever seen ! 


The most startling advance in watch design! Ultra-modern DOXA "Grafie" is the bold new look 
that anticipates the shape and fashion of watches to come. More than a perfect time-piece, 
the DOXA "Grafie" is a daring expression of personality ... a step into the styling of the future. 
Exceptional craftsmanship necessitates a limited supply of the DOXA "Grafie". 


for name of jeweler in your city, write — 
DOXA WATCH COMPANY, INC., 

665 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


Official Watch of the 

NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE & HUNT ASSOCIATION 


DOXA 

c/n&fiG 


was 28 either. If this kid is as big and 
strong as they say, you could teach 
him an awful lot in three years. But 
like I say, I got to see him first.” 

But even Charley Goldman had to 
admit that a fellow who was fighting 
for the U.S. Golden Gloves heavy- 
weight championship after a scant 
15 fights had definite “possibilities,” 
and was anything but “ridiculous.” 


On the professional front, the first 
genuinely significant heavyweight 
fight of the year was to have been 
held at San Francisco’s Cow Palace 
on March 19 and exposed nationally 
on Wednesday night television. It was 
to have decided whether Eddie Mach- 
en, the handsome and powerful Cali- 
fornian, or Zora Folley, the handsome 
and powerful Arizonan, was the clear- 
cut, undisputed challenger for Floyd 
Patterson’s politics-ridden heavy- 
weight championship. 

It did not necessarily mean that the 
winner would meet Patterson for the 
title, since the champion’s manager, 
Cus D’Amato, has banned Machen 
from consideration in a dispute cen- 
tering around whether Machen’s man- 
ager did or did not refuse a champion- 
ship fight last spring, when D’Amato 
was collecting brickbats for his peren- 
nial war with the International Box- 
ing Club (James D. Norris, president). 

But a training accident, apparently 
a pulled muscle, forced Machen to 
confine himself to roadwork for three 
days, and after medical examination 
it was decided to postpone the fight 
until, very likely, late in April. 

This restored the heavyweight situ- 
ation to what has begun to seem like 
a normal insolvency. Patterson will 
next be seen in England, where he 
is to fight an exhibition later this 
month. 

There is no likelihood that Patter- 
son’s British invasion will result in a 
defense there this June, as seemed like- 
ly before the tarnished British cham- 
pion, Joe Erskine, lost to the Euro- 
pean champion, Ingemar Johansson, 
who doesn’t want to fight Patterson 
until he has spent time in the United 
States studying how we do it. 

D’Amato will look the situation 
over in England but it will take an 
outsize magnifying glass to make any 
British boxer loom big. 

June, the month of brides, roses 
and big fights, looks fine for brides 
and roses, poor for fights. end 
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Water seeping in through cracks or cuts in tire rubber can rot ordinary tire cord, lead to blowout weeks later. Water can't rot nylon cord! 


BLOWOUT PROTECTION 


Nylon cord protects best against weakening by moisture, bumps, 
flex strain, heat — runs cooler on the road. That’s why safety-conscious 
people everywhere are switching to nylon cord tires. 


In just one year, sales of nylon cord tires have increased 
65%. You may be surprised how little the extra protection 
of nylon cord tires will cost you. Nylon is your best protec- 
tion against the four major causes of unseen tire damage 
that can lead to blowouts: bumps that occur in everyday 
driving, flex strain that takes place every time a tire turns, 
moisture that seeps in through cuts in the rubber. What’s 
more, nylon not only withstands heat best, but actually 
runs up to 30% cooler. 

Nylon’s superiority has been proved in billions of miles’ 
use by safety-conscious truckers. Nylon cord tires are in 
everyday use by highway police, commercial fleet operators 


and taxis. All major airlines and military aircraft depend on 
nylon cord tires. For greater safety, insist on nylon when 
buying new tires or a new car. Look for the nylon identifi- 
cation on the tire sidewall. 


Enjoy the "DU PONT SHOW OF THE MONTH" on CBS-TV 


(Strpofrp 


THE SAFEST, STRONGEST TIRES ARE MADE 


WITH 


NYLON 
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A Defense for Collegians 


I A.ST week some 150 American colleges and univer- 
j sities concluded their 1958 Intercollegiate Bridge 
Championship— one of the annual competitions in the 
three Bs (bowling and billiards are the others) spon- 
sored by the Association of College Unions. The prob- 
lem— how to let each college compete with all the others 
scattered throughout the United States without leaving 
its own campus— is solved by the device of having them 
play “par” hands. 

Unlike the usual bridge tournament, where the deck 
is shuffled and dealt at random the first time each hand 
is played, the intercollegiate decks are stacked. Thus, 
all over the country, the collegians are able to play the 
same 16 hands, which have been prearranged by Tour- 
nament Director Geoffrey Mott-Smith to include some 
predetermined point of bidding or play. Some weeks 
hence, after judging the score cards sent to him by mail, 
he will decide the various title winners. 

While the collegians are waiting to know who won the 
laurels (captured last year by Cornell’s Paul Trent, and 
Frank Goldring at North-South ; Oberlin’s Danny Klein- 
man and Dick Recht at East-West), let’s look over one 
of the more spectacular deals which the undergrads and 
coeds had to tackle this year: 

Dealer South north 



The North-South hands offer clear-cut values for a 
bid of four spades, and might properly get there on 
this bidding: 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 

1* PASS 2 A PASS 

24 PASS 34 PASS 

3 NO TRUMP PASS 44 PASS 

PASS PASS 


West’s normal opening lead is the jack of hearts, and 
when East wins the trick the defenders’ problem be- 
comes one of, “Button, button, who’s gotta have the 
buttons?” 

Dummy’s visible singleton having put the chill on 
East’s hopes of a second heart trick, it is apparent to 
East that, in addition to his own king of clubs, the de- 
fenders will have to find two other tricks. There can 
be little doubt that the prospecting for these tricks must 
be done in the diamond department, so East shifts to 
a diamond. 

In order to tell partner that he cannot count on a 
high card in East’s hand to contribute toward build- 
ing up a trick in the suit, East should lead the dia- 
mond 8, proclaiming this card as the top of nothing! 
Then, though South may play a deceitful king, West 
should read the situation correctly and do his part in the 
game of button-button by letting South hold the trick. 

This is the crucial play. If West takes the first dia- 
mond trick, he cannot continue the suit without nulli- 
fying the power of his jack. Any other return gives de- 
clarer time to establish the clubs. But West must see 
that the game can’t be defeated unless his partner can 
win a trick, and if he keeps the ace-jack behind declar- 
er’s queen, South has no answering coup. The club fin- 
esse must be lost to East’s king, and a second diamond 
lead earns a fine par result for those collegians who 
mount this brilliant defense. 

Extra Tricks: “Par” type games have become very 
popular in Europe. Sometimes the problems are espe- 
cially difficult; usually they are also unusual. Those 
confronting the collegians are less trying. If you would 
like to play them yourself, in your own game, address 
a post card request for Intercollegiate Bridge hands 
to Playing Card Association, P.O. Box 54A, Mt. Ver- 
non 10, N.Y. They will be sent to you without charge. 
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thoroughbred of boats 


The Viking has a new look. She’s 
level riding, stays high and dry. 
Chrome-framed windshield is 
wing-ventilated. New cam and 
lever positive steering, too. Ideal for 
sea and inland waterway cruising, fishing 
and skiing. All-African mahogany planked 
hull. Optional convertible top. 



let others hug the shore 

The open sea beckons you. Century’s new, husky Raven 
runs level, comes up beautifully through the swells and 
keeps you di-y in a sea. She makes over 30 mph and 
is comfort-inspired for cruising, off-shore fishing, 
and skiing ! Bunks under forward deck. Live bait 
tank/ice chest with drain. Weather top and 
side curtains. Cam and lever positive 
steering. All-African mahogany 
planked hull. Details on request. 


CENTURY BOAT COMPANY 

box 350, manistee, michigan 
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Hands Are to Walk With 



This version is for beginners. Parent grasps the 
child’s thighs, child walks with hands. Start with 
10 “steps” and work up to 50 as fast as you can. 



A good way to build up weak arms 
is to pretend you are a wheelbarrow 


Children are especially fond of doing the wheelbarrow ex- 
ercise demonstrated here by Bonnie and her daughter Suzy. 
In addition to the movements shown below, the same basic 
exercise can be varied and made more difficult by holding 
the “wheelbarrow” by the ankles, since the nearer to her 
feet you hold her the more weight her arms must bear. 
Another variation is having the “wheelbarrow” go up a 
flight of stairs. However you do it, this tumbling exercise 
is excellent for building strong arms, chests and backs. 



When only one leg is held below the knee the exer- 
cise is much harder. The easier way should be mas- 
tered first. Partner holds first one, then other leg. 
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MAPLE LEAF 


continued from page 15 

rolled up 78 goals against only four. 
But hockey isn’t played on paper. 
Five minutes after Norway’s King 
Olav took his rail seat, accompanied 
by his beautiful daughter, Princess 
Astrid, the Russians were swarming 
over the Canadians like locusts. This 
was the period in which the Russians 
had a chance to run up a score. They 
got only one goal for their superiority, 
scored while Canada had a man in 
the penalty box. 

Penalties came close to being the 
downfall of the hard rocks from Can- 
ada. In their eagerness to flag down 
the U.S.S.R. they resorted to tactics 
permitted under the Canadian code 
but frowned on by the International 
Federation. At one stage of that des- 
perate first period they had two men 
doing penance while the Reds were at 
full strength, but the Russians muffed 
this big opportunity. 

Could the Russians maintain their 
blistering pace for 60 minutes? The 
answer came early in the second peri- 
od. Russian skaters got up more slow- 
ly when knocked down, Russian raids 
became less frequent. Canada now 
was taking command, but scoring op- 
portunities were gummed up by over- 
anxiety. Burly Ted O’Connor and 
Charlie Burns, a slender lad with a 
metal plate in his skull to remind him 
of an old hockey injury, broke into the 
clear. They had the Russian goalie, 
Nikolay Puchkov, at their mercy, but 
he outguessed them, the puck was 
blocked and Puchkov overturned the 
cage to get a breather. Then the 
Canadians got the break they need- 
ed. Nikolai Khlystov, a tiring wing- 
er, drew a penalty for tripping. A 
moment later Bobby Attersley, a 
blond magician with stick and puck, 
flipped in the tying goal. The Ca- 
nadians forged to the front when 
Former Pro Connie Broden again 
beat Puchkov, but the Russians still 
had one punch left. Konstantin Lok- 
tev tied the score. But the Cana- 
dians were in the driver’s seat by this 
time. Two goals within 25 seconds 
settled the issue. 

Canada had regained her place at 
the top of the totem pole, but the 
hockey world had renewed its respect 
for the Russians. No team ever gave 
a gamer display or accepted bitter 
defeat more gracefully. 

Off ice the Russians are individual- 
ists who like to improvise and experi- 
ment with their equipment. Most of 
continued 


PUTS NEW LIFE 
IN YOUR 
DRY MARTINIS! 



This vermouth makes a vital difference in your Dry Martinis. 
Pale, but not pallid— Noilly Prat French Vermouth 
is extra dry and light by nature. It has that certain 
something that makes your cocktails come alive. 


NOILLY PRAT 


TWO KINDS: EXTRA DRY AND SWEET 
BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTOR FOR U.S.A. 
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...for your Club or 
Sports Activity... 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


PASTE-INK. SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


Printer' s style paste 
ink is processed by the 
dual cylinders through 
a silk screen for a truly 
fine image. No liquid 
inks to drip or leak, 
hiking is completely 
automatic from the 
original tube container. 



Amazing Print-Like Results 


Qj&dbsLmr 


All your printing requirements — 
forms, menus, programs, booklets, 
etc., (in color, too ) can now be done 
with a speed and economy beyond 
compare with any process. The 
Gestetner is designed like a modern 
automatic printing press — but simple 
enough so that your office girl can 
operate it without getting a soiled 
finger. 

You will marvel at the attractive 
quality of Gestetner duplicating — the 
nearest thing to printing you have 
ever seen. You will be amazed to 
learn that a Gestetner costs no more 
than the old-fashioned “mimeo.” 

Gestetner is the world's first and largest 

manufacturer of duplicating equipment. 

1 Mail Coupon for Actual Samples of Gestetner Work 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216-222 Lake Ave., Depf. A32 Yonkers, N.Y. 

Please send descriptive literature and specimens 

NAME 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE 


maple leaf continued 

them carry an oilstone in their kit. 
They use it to finish off sharpening 
their skates. Canadian and American 
players like their skates rockered to 
give them greater maneuverability, 
but the Russians prefer to have the 
bottom of their skate blade flat. They 
get greater speed that way. The sticks 
are manufactured from what the Rus- 
sians call buk wood, which comes from 
the Caucasus, and are much lighter 
than those used by other nations. On 
the ice, though, the Russians are mem- 
bers of the most mechanical team in 
Europe. Speed and precision are their 
trademarks on skates. The friendly, 
sandy-haired Anatoli Tarasov, their 
coach, is a military man. The head of 
all hockey in Russia is also a military 
man, and the team’s play reflects mili- 
tary thinking. When the club’s patri- 
arch, 33-year-old Nikolai Sologubov, 


FINAL STANDINGS 



TEAM 

W 

L 

T 

GF 

G'A 

PTS. 

Canada 

7 

0 

0 

82 

6 

14 

U.S.S.R. 

5 

1 

1 

44 

15 

11 

Sweden 

5 

2 

0 

46 

22 

10 

Czechoslovakia 

3 

2 

2 

21 

21 

8 

United States 

3 

3 

1 

29 

33 

7 

Finland 

1 

5 

1 

9 

51 

3 

Norway 

1 

6 

0 

12 

44 

2 

Poland 

0 

6 

1 

14 

65 

1 


a junior lieutenant in the Red Army, 
wheels the puck around the Russian 
net, he knows without looking that lit- 
tle Vladimir Elizarov is in position 
at right wing. 

Quick breaks from their own zone, 
with forwards hurtling into enemy 
territory, are the comrades’ main 
offensive weapons. Then they fan 
out, with one man always parked in 
front of the net to interfere with the 
goalie’s vision and harass him as 
much as possible. Their defense men 
move down to provide heavy artil- 
lery. In Ivan Tregubov, handsome, 
dark-haired and swarthy, and Genrich 
Sidorenkov the Russians have two 
of the hardest shooters in hockey. 
When Sidorenkov uncorks his favorite 
slap shot the puck looks like a cough 
drop as it whizzes toward the unfor- 
tunate goalie. 

But precision is perfection” only to 
a point. When it becomes a pattern 
it’s liable to be a weakness. Lynn 
Patrick, general manager of the Bos- 
ton Bruins, scouting the Oslo games 
in the hope of picking up big league 


prospects, said: “Because they’re so 
well trained, they pass without look- 
ing. They know there will be a man 
there to receive it, but they don’t 
know if someone from the other team 
has sneaked in to make an inter- 
ception. But if you think I’m knock- 
ing them, I’ll tell you how much 
I like them. There are five players 
on their team who can move up to 
the Bruins, and there’s a commis- 
sion of $2,500 for anyone who can 
get either Sologubov or Tregubov 
into Boston.” 

Earlier in the week, an under- 
manned U.S. squad had shown it had 
the know-how to baffle the U.S.S.R., 
too, but it lacked the horses. The 
Yanks’ leading goal-getter, Johnny 
Mayasich of Eveleth, Minn., playing 
with only one hand on the stick, had 
suffered a badly bruised shoulder 
muscle against the Swedes. When 
that happened, American Coach Cal- 
vin Marvin of Warroad, Minn, mut- 
tered, “There goes the ball club.” 
Marvin had only five men on his 
bench for this ice battle. A near- 
capacity crowd, which included King 
Olav, was definitely pro-Yank but got 
little chance to cheer. Only once did 
it appear that fans might get some 
extracurricular East-West action. 
Gordon Christian, also of Warroad, a 
tiny town which provided three 
brothers and a coach for the U.S. 
squad, clashed along the boards with 
Red Army Officer Alexandrov Chere- 
panov. Christian was testing his teeth 
to see if they had been shaken from 
their moorings. At center ice the two 
players stopped and began to recon- 
struct in sign language the crimes of 
which each accused the other. Spec- 
tators guffawed as Cherepanov plain- 
ly indicted the Yank of attempting 
to separate his head from his shoul- 
ders. Christian had some companions 
examine his bridgework. The diagno- 
sis must have been disturbing, be- 
cause he advanced toward the penalty 
pen shaking his stick menacingly at 
the Russian. A towering Norwegian 
ended the war of nerves by leading 
the Yank to the coop and then sitting 
between him and the Red officer while 
the U.S. lost 4-1. The Russian game 
caused additional gaps in the Ameri- 
can ranks. U.S. manager Don Clark, 
looking forward to his two-game exhi- 
bition invasion of the U.S.S.R. which 
is due to follow the tournament, sad- 
ly surveyed his handful of survivors 
and cracked, “This is probably the 
most battered army that ever marched 
on Moscow.” end 
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NOBLE NIGHTCAP 


( Choose from the world’s 3 great whiskies— tonight) 


There comes a time in every day when a 
man should be host to himself. 

Hence we present this noble choice of 
nightcap. A great Scotch. A great Canadian. 


And the greatest of all American whiskies 
— our own lord calvert. 

This is far from self-indulgence. And, if it 
were, who would have a better right? 


LORD CALVERT. AMERICAN BLENDED WHISKEY. 86 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DISTILLERS CO., N.Y. C. 




The Craters of the Moon 


Photograph by Jerry Cooke 



O F the many new and arresting courses constructed 
in recent years in Florida and the Caribbean countries, 
one of the most handsome is The Country Club of Florida, 
located in the Village of Golf on the outskirts of Delray 
Beach. Designed by Robert Bruce Harris, the veteran 
Chicago architect, the course is typically Floridian in 
some aspects, but a number of its holes tumble over 


terrain that suggests the pine-tree country of the Caroli- 
nas, and one hole, the par-3 fourth pictured above, is so 
scarred by traps that the approach to the greens has a posi- 
tively lunar quality. The course— the Western Amateur 
Championship will be played over it next month— is the 
heart of a development spearheaded by Carleton Blunt, a 
former WGA president, now mayor of the Village of Golf. 



Longing for the natural pleasures of the good old days ? 

RELAX ... this is the GENUINE! You can spot a wholesomeness of flavor 
in CABIN STILL. How it gets there, we don't really know. May be our family way 
of genuine COPPER DISTILLING which creates our 
special Bourbon flavor. Or the KENTUCKY WEATHER- 
RIPENING that seasons it to a rare gentleness in airy, 
open-rick timber warehouses. The important thing to 
you is to try it, if you want A Bourbon Man’s Bourbon. 


Gabin Still 


feu/jii&ny 


91 Proof 

Kentucky Straight 
Sour Mash Whiskey 


Every drop distilled, aged and bottled solely by Stit/.KI. - W kli.er DISTILLERY • Estab. Louisville, Kentucky, 1849 



Tip from the Top 

JOE CANNON, Farmington Country Club, Charlottesville, Va. 


Hitting through correctly 

T eaching a person to overcome a slice or fade gives me great satis- 
faction. My best results are obtained, I find, by drawing a com- 
parison between the hitting action of the baseball player who can only 
hit to the opposite field and the golfer who tries to push the ball 
toward the hole with his arms. The weak-hitting batter who hits to 
the opposite field doesn’t have enough wrist and hand action to bring 
the end of the bat around. The good batter is usually a pull hitter: 
a snap of the wrist brings the bat from the rear of the plate, over 
the plate, and around. The hands cross over right after impact. The 
same applies in principle in golf. After impact, as you swing through 
to your finish, the left arm rolls out of the way, with the left elbow 
moving so that it points to the ground as it turns— in the same manner 
in which the right elbow pointed toward the ground during the back- 
swing. 

A golfer will get a good, clear idea of the correct hit-through action, 
I believe, if he takes his golf club and swings it as if it were a baseball 
bat, observing the meanwhile how the hands turn over almost imme- 
diately after impact. When you are engaged in this exercise— swing- 
ing the club like a baseball bat— you will also notice that if you draw 
your left elbow up and away from the plate, your swing has no power, 
and it is difficult to follow through. Your lifted left arm is in the 
way. The same is true in golf. To hit through the ball freely and 
correctly, that left elbow must stay in relatively close to your body. 



next week: Kathy Cornelius on putting the long ones 



CHIPPEWA* Suburban 

a lifetime of slipper-comfort . . . outdoors! 
Here’s the boot for all your active leisure 
hours. Slipper-soft and low-cut for relaxa- 
tion— the suburban is ruggedly hand- 
crafted for the years of use you expect 
with an “original®” Chippewa boot. Also 
available with moccasin toe, with or with- 
out insulation. At fine stores everywhere, 
or write for your 
dealer’s name 
and your FREE 
Boot Care Book- 
let. Model 4025 
and 4144 (ripple® 
sole) shown. 

V( )\\li(‘r<'l'lse 

An or on/ of, /his Wor/d 
can Yon see and do so 
much on Your VAC iZ/OY 

You may take the World’s high- 
est Cog Train to the Summit of Pikes 
Peak. See Will Rogers Shrine and 
famous Cheyenne Mountain Zoo. 

There arc championship golf, 
tennis, ice skating, riding, swimming 
and leisure facilities in the finest 
most modern manner . . . Plus de- 
lightful Colorado Climate. 

WRITE FOR BROCHURE 



BROADMOOR 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 


HELLO 

JONES 


SAY 
TO JIMMY 

Emerging at last from his famous father’s shadow, 
the trainer of Calumet Farm reveals himself as 
an engaging character and topnotch horseman in his own right 


by GERALD HOLLAND 


C alumet farm’s Horace Allyn 
(Jimmy) Jones, the reigning mon- 
ey-winning trainer of Thoroughbred 
racing, appears daily in two editions. 
Mornings he is, by his own descrip- 
tion, “the most raggedy guy at the 
race track," dominating the circus- 
like atmosphere of the stables, with 
grooms, exercise boys, invited guests 
and uninvited eccentrics as his admir- 
ing companions. Afternoons Jimmy 
Jones undergoes a complete transfor- 
mation. Along about the time the 
daily double closes, he blossoms out 
as one of the sharpest dressers in the 
clubhouse crowd and hobnobs with 
the high and the mighty and the cele- 
brated. In both editions Jimmy Jones 
is affable and gloriously garrulous- 
reserving always the honest man’s 
right to blow his top without notice 
or apology. 

On the opening day of the recent 
Hialeah meeting, the afternoon edi- 
tion of Jimmy Jones stood on the 
track just outside the winner’s circle. 
He wore a dark green suit and a gold 
tie and a brown pork-pie hat, and he 
held the strap of his binoculars in his 
hand, swinging them back and forth. 
A short man, stocky, he looked hard 
and fit and, with his brown hair and 


round, tanned, smiling face, he ap- 
peared to be younger than his years. 

At the moment Hialeah was pre- 
senting an added attraction between 
the fourth and fifth races, a “parade 
of champions.” Seven of the champi- 
ons already had taken their places 
in a line facing the grandstand. There 
was Bold Ruler, considered by some 
to be the Horse of the Year, and 
Idun, Gallant Man , Pucker Up , J ewel ’s 
Reward, Bayou and Nadir. Now the 
voice on the public-address system 
introduced the last of the champions: 
“And, finally, presenting the great 
6-year-old, Bardstown !” 

With an exercise boy up in silks 
of devil’s-red and blue, Bardstown 
pranced stylishly out on the track and 
took his place in the awesome array 
of horseflesh that was outlined against 
a background of palm trees and wing- 
ing flamingos. 

The track announcer had a final 
word before the grandstand and club- 
house erupted in applause. 

“Bardstown,” he said, his voice 
echoing over the infield in the momen- 
tary silence of the spectators, “bred 
and owned by Calumet Farm of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky— the New York 
Yankees of racing.” 


A man standing next to him nudged 
Jimmy Jones. Jimmy turned instant- 
ly and put out his hand. 

“Hello there, how are you?” said 
Jimmy cordially. “Glad to see you, 
yes, sir.” 

“Jimmy,” said the man, “how do 
you react when they compare Calu- 
met to the Yankees? I mean, what’s 
your reaction to that, do you take it 
as a compliment or what?” 

Jimmy switched the strap from one 
hand to the other and rubbed his 
nose, frowning over the question, 
pulling his ear, squirming in the trou- 
sers of his dark green suit. 

“Why,” he said finally, “yes. Yes, 
I take it as a compliment. Nobody 
would object to being compared to the 
Yankees. They like to win, too.” 

He took off his hat and scratched 
his head. 

“But,” he said, examining the lin- 
ing of his hat and putting it back 
on, “there’s one thing you’ve got to 
consider. To be completely accurate, 
you’ve got to remember that we don’t 
buy talent like the Yankees often do. 
We make our own, breed our own, 
that is. To be a really accurate com- 
parison, why, the Yankees would 
have to — well, they couldn’t breed 
’em, I guess, but you’d have to as- 
sume that they develop all their ball- 
players from the sandlot level.” 

(Actually, Calumet and the Yan- 
kees have a great deal in common. 
Both are deadly serious big business 
operations that concentrate on win- 
ning the big ones and always think 
of replacements for their stars while 
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they are still in their prime. Both 
have long records of successes: while 
the Yankees have been winning 12 
pennants and nine world champion- 
ships since 1940, Calumet has been 
America’s leading money-winning 
stable 10 times for a total take of 
more than $13 million. The parallel is 
striking all down the line, and at the 
barn and dugout, the training and 
managing level, it is downright un- 
canny. For both Casey Stengel and 
Jimmy Jones are extraordinarily gift- 
ed with gab and, by a further aston- 
ishing coincidence, both are Missou- 
rians, born within 120 miles of each 
other, Casey at Kansas City, Jimmy 
at Parnell, a town of 400 population 
up near the Iowa border. Finally, 
both Stengel and Jones generate a 
slightly manic air around them which 
strangers sometimes take for confu- 
sion. Nothing could be more at odds 
with the truth, however, for both 
Missouri men know precisely what 
they are about every minute and are 
unexcelled at bringing out the best in 
the ballplayers and race horses that 
their front offices deliver to them.) 

The “parade of champions” was 
breaking up now, and all the horses 
except Bardstown were led off the 
track. Jimmy Jones raised a hand and 
signaled the exercise boy to take him 
around the track at an easy gallop. 
This had the effect of giving Calumet 
the big finale all to itself, but Jim- 
my Jones quickly disclaimed that 
intention. 

“Just thought the folks would like 
to see him go around the track,” he 
said, “and, besides, it’s a good oppor- 
tunity for him to work before a big 
crowd. Why, right now he thinks he’s 
in a race.” 

The man standing next to Jones 
took a companion by the arm and 
drew him forward. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “I’d like you to 
meet my friend here.” Then, turning 
to the friend, the man invoked the 
approved introductory form of the 
race track: “Jack, say hello to Jimmy 
Jones.” 

“Glad to know you, yes, sir, glad 
to see you,” said Jimmy. 

“It’s an honor to meet you, Mr. 
Jones,” said the other man. “I was 
sorry to see your father is in the 
hospital.” 

(The legendary Ben Jones, the sen- 
ior member of the most successful 
continued 

morning edition of Jones is casual in 
his dress but perfectionist in his work. 



JIMMY JONES 

continued 

father -and-son training team in rac- 
ing history, had undergone major sur- 
gery the day before.) 

“What’s the report on B.A., Jim- 
my?” said the first man. 

“Getting along just fine,” said Jim- 
my. “The doctor says he’s amazed at 
how well he came through. He should 
be back at the track before this meet- 
ing is over.” (Plain Ben did better 
than that: he was back by Lincoln’s 
Birthday.) 

Out on the track Bardstown had 
come galloping down the stretch and 
across the finish line, probably think- 
ing he had never won a race so easily 
in his life. Jimmy Jones turned and 
started for his box in the clubhouse, 
swinging his binoculars, acknowledg- 
ing greetings, waving to celebrities 
(like Gene Tunney), bowing to the 
ladies and singing out, “Hello there, 
how are you!” so cordially to those 
race fans he could not immediately 
place that they never noticed he had 
not called them by name. 

T his was a morning— or maybe, 
it was several mornings rolled 
into one. A little before 6 o’clock, the 
moon rode high over the stable area 
and the stars were still bright in the 
sky. At Calumet’s Barn AA a radio 
blared as grooms and exercise boys 
went about their chores, getting ready 
for the day that would really begin 
with the arrival of the morning edi- 
tion of Trainer Jimmy Jones. 

The grooms ministered lovingly to 
their horses. Wendell Griffin removed 
the bandages from the legs of Iron 
Liege and shook his head as he con- 
fided: “I scolded him a while ago and 
I wish I hadn’t. I hate to scold Mike 
[Wendell’s name for last year’s Ken- 
tucky Derby winner], but he just 
wouldn’t mind. I had to scold him.” 

A voice rose angrily down the line: 
“Now just git your big fat rump ovah 
theah!” The horse shifted position, 
and the groom glared at him and 
glanced around to see if anyone was 
looking. Then he moved a couple of 
steps and put his arm around the 
horse's neck and whispered in his ear. 

Freddie Randolph, who gallops 
Iron Liege, walked along the row, and 
then Pinky Brown, who is still gallop- 
ing horses at near 70 (of course, he 
doesn’t wear his hearing aid when 
he’s riding), hurried along, and then 
Charles (Slow and Easy) Martin saun- 
tered out with a basket of stuff to 


dump on the refuse pile. It was pretty 
obvious how Slow and Easy got his 
nickname. 

“How I got my nickname,” said 
Lewis (Dogwagon) Wilson, a loose- 
jointed exercise boy for Rosewood 
and Smiley town, “was at Delaware 
Park. It was a real hot summer and 
the dogs around the stables were feel- 
ing the heat, just lying around, pant- 
ing. I had a Ford model A station 
wagon there, so one day I got to feel- 
ing sorry for the dogs and so I rounded 
’em all up and loaded ’em in the sta- 
tion wagon and took ’em swimming. 
They just loved it and so they come 
looking for me next day. There was 
no two ways about it, I had to take 
’em swimming every day. Then some- 
body yelled out one day when I 
was driving back with the station 
wagon full of dogs, ‘Here comes the 
dog wagon!’ That’s how I got the 
nickname.” 

Dogwagon threw back his head and 
laughed. “I like nicknames,” he said, 
pointing to Freddie Randolph as he 
walked by. “I have given him the 
name of Freddie the Freeloader. But 
that is a very important man there. 
It so happens that he rubbed Shut 
Out at one time and he gallops Iron 
Liege— the only man in the history 
of horse racing to rub one Kentucky 
Derby winner and gallop another. 
Am I right about that, Freddie?” 

Freddie grinned and nodded. 

“Last year at Churchill Downs,” 
Dogwagon went on, “just before the 
Derby, Freddie went up to Mr. Jim- 
my Jones and said, ‘Mr. Jimmy, I 
smell roses.’ Mr. Jimmy says, ‘Are 
you sure, Freddie?* Freddie says, ‘Mr. 
Jimmy, I am so sure I am not even 
going to watch the race except on 
television. That is how strong I smell 
the roses. We are going to win, Mr. 
Jimmy.’ 

“But I am the one who told Mr. 
Jimmy and Mr. Ben that we had won 
the Derby. They couldn’t tell from 
what they could see of that close 
finish. I ran up the box and yelled, 
‘Mr. Jimmy, Mr. Ben, we won, we 
won!’ Mr. Jimmy says, ‘Are you sure 
about that, Dogwagon?’ I said, ‘May I 
drop dead on this spot, we won ! Come 
on down to the winner’s circle.'” 

Dogwagon drew himself up. “May- 
be you saw the picture taken after 
the race. Wendell Griffin leading Iron 
Liege along, and me walking along- 
side, bowing to the crowd. They had it 
in Life magazine.” 

Dogwagon raised his cap as if sa- 
luting the memory. Then he chuckled 


and said: “Getting back to dogs. We 
have just the three now. There’s Buck 
over there, he's Mr. Jimmy’s bird 
dog. [Buck was asleep at the end of a 
leash attached to an overhead trol- 
ley.] Then there is the black dog, 
Okie, over there, and somewhere 
around here is Vicky, the toy bull- 
dog. Vicky is the only toy bulldog in 
history who is also a pointer. She 
learned it from Buck. Buck is point- 
ing every minute. He points sparrows, 
butterflies and mice. One time I went 
hunting with Mr. Jimmy when Buck 
was but a year old. He hadn’t any 
training and he had to point on in- 
stinct alone. We hadn’t gone very far 
into the woods when suddenly Buck 
froze up into a point. Mr. Jimmy 
stopped dead in his tracks. ‘Sh-sh!’ 
he whispers, ‘don’t move a muscle, 
Dogwagon. Buck’s got something 
here.’ Then Mr. Jimmy raised up his 
gun and waited.” 

Dogwagon bent over and held his 
sides. 

“Oh, man,” he laughed, “we must 
have stood there— Mr. Jimmy and 
me and Buck — for three minutes, just 
frozen in our tracks. Finally, I said, 
‘Mr. Jimmy, I think I see what he’s 
pointing there.’ Mr. Jimmy says, 
‘Sh-sh-sh!’ Then after another min- 
ute he says, ‘Well, what is he point- 
ing, Dogwagon?’ I walked into the 
bush before he could stop me and 
picked it up. It was a beer can.” 

Dogwagon sobered. “We don’t 
have the pets we used to,” he said. 
“That cat you see shadowboxing over 
there is a fairly new pet. He is quite a 
young cat and he just walked in on 
us at Garden State last fall. When 
we shipped out, he hopped aboard 
the van. That cat does not fear man 
or beast. All the dogs back away from 
him. He gets along fine with horses 
and sleeps in the various stalls. But, 
generally speaking, we don’t have the 
pets that some other stables have, 
such as goats, roosters and such as 
that. At one time somebody sent Mr. 
Jimmy some fighting chickens and we 
kept them for a while until finally 
Mr. Jimmy decided to ship them to 
some friends out in Missouri where 
they could get some action. I hap- 
pened to be the one who crated them 
up and put them on the train. I asked 
the baggage man to look after them 
and I handed him six cans of dog 
food. 

“ ‘What’s this for?’ he says. I said, 
‘That’s the feed for the chickens.’ He 
said, ‘You can’t feed fighting birds on 
dog food!’ I said, ‘Well, these fighting 
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birds have been eating nothing else 
and it just so happens they are the 
property of Mr. Jimmy Jones, the 
greatest horse trainer in history.’ The 
baggage man could not answer that. 
He took the dog food and later on 
Mr. Jimmy’s friends wrote him a let- 
ter saying that the fighting chickens 
had arrived in Missouri in very good 
shape and just rarin’ to go.” 

Suddenly headlights swept the 
dimly lit stable area as a black Cadil- 
lac pulled into a parking space down 
near the kitchen where the stable per- 
sonnel eat. At once things began to 
happen. In the tack room Stable 
Agent Dee Brooks looked up from his 
adding machine and then reached 
over and plugged in the coffeepot. 
Everyone who was moving (except 
Slow and Easy) quickened his pace 
just a little and those who were sit- 
ting down got up and made motions 
of some kind. 

Out of the shadows bustled the 
morning edition of Jimmy Jones, 
wearing a shapeless sport jacket, bag- 
gy slacks, an open shirt and an old 
hat with a feather in it. 

Some visitors were waiting. ‘‘Hello 
there, good morning, how are you?” 
exclaimed Jimmy Jones, shaking 
hands. “Well, I’ve got to get started 
on my rounds. We take the first set 
out as soon as it’s light. You're wel- 
come to walk around if you’d like to.” 

The grooms had their horses ready 
for inspection, leg bandages off. Jones 
went from stall to stall, kneeling 
down, feeling the legs of A Glitter, 
Pintor Lea and Iron Liege and the 
others along the row. Speaking for 
the benefit of his guests, he said: 


“Ten thousand years ago— oh, a hun- 
dred thousand, for all I know — the 
horse was a four-toed animal. Now, 
in the process of evolution he lost 
three of the toes, and all that’s left 
is this sliver of bone running up and 
down the front and back. It’s as fra- 
gile as a lady’s wristwatch, and it’s a 
constant source of wonder to me how 
this slim little ankle can support all 
the power and thrust of such a pow- 
erful body.” 

H e exchanged a word with Wen- 
dell Griffin. They both liked the 
looks of Iron Liege, due to run that 
day. Griffin said: “I just hope that 
vet gets around on time now. [Horses 
get a special checkup on the day of 
the race.) Those vets take their time. 
I think that’s the kind of job I’d like 
to have, getting maybe $25 a day 
and sleeping until 9 o’clock in the 
morning.” 

Jones said, “He’ll be around, Wen- 
dell.” As he walked on, he added: 
“Old Wendell gets higher’n a Geor- 
gia pine when his horse is racing.” 

He walked along, stopping, kneel- 
ing down, running his sensitive, ex- 
pert hands down the legs of the 
horses. At the last stall he made a left 
turn briskly and started down the 
other side. At the stall of Kentucky 
Pride, a Triple Crown candidate, he 
said, “Here’s a colt we’ve got hopes 
for. He was inclined to be a bit brit- 
tle, a little windy and he’s green, but 
he’s rather promising. And this is Tim 
Tam here, he’s a little sounder, but 
he’s not without his faults.” 

(Tim Tam, as it later developed, 
displayed very few faults for the bal- 


ance of the Hialeah meeting. He won 
the Everglades and the $100,000 Fla- 
mingo in succession. Kentucky Pride 
won two races in a row, was second 
in the Bahamas, then was second to 
Tim Tam in the Everglades. Both re- 
main prime prospects for the other 
great B-y ear-old classics.) 

“Well,” said Jones, completing his 
inspection of other Derby candidates, 
including the well-regarded Seventy 
Six and Temple Hill, “I guess we still 
got time to get coffeed up.” 

Over coffee, Jones spoke of his 3- 
year-olds. "I don’t feel nearly as good 
or as optimistic as I did this time last 
year when we had Iron Liege and 
Gen. Duke coming along. [Gen. Duke 
had to be scratched at Churchill 
Downs because of an injury.] Of 
course, it’s too early to tell what these 
horses can do at the Derby distance 
and against stronger competition.” 

(“To hear them tell it,” an old- 
timer said later over coffee in the 
track kitchen, “Jimmy and Ben 
Jones never feel as optimistic as they 
did this time last year. But they’re 
always three or four deep in fine Der- 
by prospects, and then, like as not, 
they got another one hidden away in 
the barns.”) 

Sipping his coffee, casting sidelong 
glances at the Daily Racing Form, 
wetting a finger as he turned the 
pages, Jimmy Jones talked on: “Some- 
times I think there’s an overproduc- 
tion of horses in this country. There 
are few outstanding ones when you 
consider all the horses that are pro- 
duced. There are only a half dozen 
great stallions in the world. Well, I 
guess it’s not surprising when you 
stop to think about it. Look at all 
the people there are in the world and 
then consider how few really out- 
standing men there have been in all 
history, I mean of the stature and 
caliber of a Lincoln or Churchill.” 

Jimmy swirled his coffee in the cup 
and drank it down. 

“I’m of the opinion that we’re pro- 
ducing a more brittle horse than we 
did in the old days. And I attribute 
that to the fact that horses are run- 
ning themselves off the land. The soil 
is being depleted, the grasses aren’t 
giving the foals the minerals and 
other bodybuilding elements that 
they used to get. Something has to 
be done to bring back the soil. 

“At Calumet most of our young 
breeding stock is too much domin- 
ated by the Bull Lea and the Blen- 
heim strains. We desperately need an 

continued 
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continued 

outcross. To get what we need, I 
guess we’d have to buy into a syndi- 
cate. Our present breeding stock 
would cross with a Nasrullah like 
ham and eggs.” 

Now it was getting light. A groom 
brought Jones’s horse up to the tack 
room, and Jimmy, glancing up, said, 
“Well, here we go.” He went outside 
and stood on a box, swung himself 
into the saddle and led the first set 
down the long corridor of pine trees 
and out onto the track. Riding beside 
him was Dogwagon on Rosewood. 
In this role Dogwagon sees himself 
as playing Ton to to Jimmy Jones’s 
Lone Ranger and therefore feels con- 
strained to address Jones as “Kemo 
Sabay,” just as the Indian addresses 
the Masked Man on radio and tele- 
vision. Dogwagon cagily does not 
overplay his part, but when he slips 
into it, Jones is a pushover for it. 

It worked this morning and Dog- 
wagon was emboldened to bring up a 
financial matter as they rode along. 
Jones listened carefully and then ex- 
ploded: “Dogwagon, you’ve got me 
crazy. One day you want an advance 
on your pay. Next day you want a 
personal loan. Then you give me $3 
on the advance and borrow $5 more 
on a personal loan. How in the hell, 
Dogwagon, am I going to keep it all 
straight! Will you kindly tell me 
that?” 

Dogwagon rode thoughtfully along 
for a minute. Finally he said care- 
fully: “Kemo Sabay, I suggest you 
get yourself an IBM machine.” 

Out on the track Jones was all bus- 
iness. He told the exercise boys what 
horses he wanted breezed. He led 
other horses down to the starting 
gate and let them sniff it like curious 
puppies. Sitting erect in the saddle 
that he was born to out in Missouri, 
his lips moved in Hamletlike solilo- 
quies as he pondered his strategy for 
upcoming races. He weighed pros and 
cons aloud to himself, and now and 
then he raised his voice a little as he 
came to firm decisions like: “I’m not 
going to run Bardstown in the Widen- 
er, and my mind’s made up on that.” 

Between sets, Jimmy leaned on the 
rail outside the tack room and chat- 
ted with anybody who happened 
along. Moody Jolley, trainer for Clai- 
borne Farm, which has a prime Ken- 
tucky Derby hopeful in Nadir, saun- 
tered over and talked shop. They 
harked back to Whirlaway, the great 


equine oddball that Ben Jones turned 
into a Triple Crown winner in 1941. 
“And a good thing for us, too,” said 
Jones. “If it hadn’t been for Whirl- 
away, Mr. Wright [Warren Wright, 
founder of Calumet Farm, who died 
in 1950] would have run us Joneses 
right down the road.” 

“Mr. Hancock [the late A. B. Han- 
cock, famous Kentucky breeder],” 
said Moody Jolley, “didn’t care 
about bloodlines in breeding. He 
looked at conformations.” 

“That’s my idea,” said Jones. “I 
don’t like to follow a pattern. Match 
your dam up with your sire so’s to 
overcome the weaknesses of one strain 
with the strong points of the other. 
You take Bull Lea, he’s got the dis- 
position, but he wasn’t so good in 
the mud. That’s why we crossed with 
the Blenheim strain, which didn’t 
have the disposition but produced 
good mudders.” 

“Bull Lea,” said a man standing 
nearby, “wasn’t much of a runner.” 

Jimmy Jones turned to him. “Oh,” 
he said, “that’s not altogether true. 
He was overextended in his early 
races. Why, he won the Blue Grass 
Stakes just before the Derby and it 
took too much out of him and he 
couldn’t come back in time or he 
might have won the Derby.” He 
pointed an accusing finger at the 
man. “Hell’s bells,” he said, “put 
you on the track right now and make 
you run half a mile or so and you 
won’t eat for a week. You’re not in 
shape! Same with Bull Lea, he didn’t 
have time to rest up before the 
Derby.” 

Jones decided to ride Ben’s horse, 
Tennessee, out with the final set. 
When he had gone, Wendell Griffin, 
a lean, soft-voiced man in his 30s, 
walked over and shook his head in 
admiration. “The greatest champion 
Ben Jones ever produced,” he said 
firmly, “is Jimmy Jones.” He looked 
around, but nobody gave him an 
argument. 

“That man,” said Wendell, “would 
be a big success in whatever he went 
into. Why? Because he’s broad-mind- 
ed. He’s so broad-minded that he can 
discuss any subject you name from 
the model T Ford to the jet airplane. 
He understands the stock market 
through and through. He flies his own 
airplane. He was in the horse patrol 
of the Coast Guard during the war. 
He can ride a motorcycle. He was 
mayor of the city of Parnell, Missouri 
at one time. Bring up any subject you 
care to name and Jimmy Jones will 


discuss it with you. But here’s what 
you want to remember. No matter 
what he’s talking about— football, 
racing or the Russians — Jimmy Jones 
never stops thinking of his horses and 
what he’s planning to do with every 
horse in this stable. His mind is work- 
ing every second.” Wendell paused 
and then jerked a thumb in the direc- 
tion of Buck the bird dog, frantically 
pointing various objects around the 
stable. “Jimmy Jones,” said Wendell, 
“taught that dog just everything he 
knows.” 

Wendell started away and then 
stopped. 

“Mr. Ben Jones,” he said, “is one 
of the greatest trainers the world has 
ever known. But just think about 
this. Ben taught Jimmy everything 
he knew and then Jimmy put his own 
education to work on top of that. 
[Jones had two years, majoring in 
veterinary medicine, at Northwest 
Missouri State Teachers College.] Mr. 
Ben Jones himself has said in the 
papers that Jimmy Jones is the finest 
horseman in America. And I’ll say 
this on top of that. I’m just a groom 
and it’s come back to me that one 
time Jimmy Jones referred to me as 
‘a drifter,’ but I’ll say this. Any horse 
that goes into a race under the Calu- 
met colors, you can be sure that ev- 
erything that could possibly be done 
to make that horse ready has been 
done. Nothing has been left undone.” 

L ater in the morning, while the 
j boys were cooling out the horses 
from the last set, Jimmy Jones fin- 
ished his study of the charts in the 
Racing Form and came out of the tack 
room and took a look around. He 
blew up. “Who is supposed to be do- 
ing the raking up around here?” 

Slowly walking their horses, the 
exercise boys spoke out in denial of 
responsibility. 

“One, two, three, four,” cried Jones, 
pointing at one after another. “All 
right. That’s four perfect men! Now 
let’s try to find the imperfect ones!” 
He waited an instant and then, his 
voice heavy with sarcasm, he said: 
“Or maybe I’d better take over the 
raking and let somebody else train 
the horses. How about that?” 

An exercise boy stopped his horse 
and, raising his voice, he began to 
deliver an impassioned self-eulogy, 
reciting a long record of singular de- 
votion to duty. He stated, with rising 
emotion, that whenever he had been 
told to rake, he raked. Never, he went 
continued 
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continued. 

on, in all his years with Calumet had 
he, for a single instant, sloughed off 
any task to which he was assigned. 
On the contrary, he concluded as he 
led his horse back into the circle, he 
had given conspicuously more service 
than he was paid for. 

Jones had been listening intently, 
rubbing his nose, tugging his ear, 
scratching his head and occasionally 
seizing the seat of his pants. Now he 
replied. He stated, in effect, that 
what he had just heard was a lot of 
buncombe and that what he wanted 
around there was not talk, but some- 
body to rake the buncombe out of the 
walking rings. “I want,” he declared, 
“a couple of men assigned to raking. 
Let them work on raking from pay- 
day to payday and then two more 
men take over. Now let’s get that 
straight or else I’ll do the raking and 
somebody else can do the training.” 

H e turned and started away, then 
stopped and called out: “Some- 
times I think there’s a right way to do 
things and then there’s the Calumet 
way.” 

Nobody said anything, and Jones 
walked a few steps more and turned 
again for a final word: “I can stand a 
screwball, but hate a shirker!” 

He hurried on toward the tack 
room. 

There was another few seconds of 
silence and then the voice of Dog- 
wagon rang out. 

“That man,” cried Dogwagon ad- 
miringly, “is a perfectionist!” 

A stranger blocked Jones’s way 
into the tack room. Be wore a bea- 
tific smile and when he opened his 
mouth, he contributed a fine breath 
of bourbon to the stable area's morn- 
ing fragrances. 

“Doggone it, Jimmy Jones,” he ex- 
claimed in a deep southern accent, 
“somebody ought to write up your 
life story!” 

“What?” said Jones, startled. It 
was plain that he did not know the 
man. 

“Jimmy,” said the Southerner, 
“tell me how come you’re so short and 
your daddy’s so tall?” 

“He’s not so tall,” said Jimmy. 
“No?” said the southern man. 
“Why, I’d say he stands six feet.” 
“He’s about five nine.” 

“You’re five eight I’d say.” 

“Lord, no,” said Jimmy, “I’m five 
six.” 


The southern man nodded as he 
grasped the railing. “How old would 
you be, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy Jones cocked his head and 
started scratching himself. It seemed 
for a second he might be debating the 
pertinence of this discussion. Final- 
ly he said: “I’m 51. Last November.” 

“Why,” said the southern man, 
“you could pass for 40.” 

Jimmy reached into his pocket and 
drew out his giasses and put them on. 
“I don’t know about that,” he said. 

“I see you wear bifocals,” said the 
Southerner. 

Jimmy turned to Skeets Meadors, 
the horse photographer from Lexing- 
ton, who had stopped to listen. 

“None of the Joneses were tall 
men,” he said. Skeets nodded. 

“My granddaddy,” Jimmy went 
on, “was five six, same as I am. I 
never heard of any Jones who went to 
six feet, and since I’m the last of the 
line I guess there won’t be any.” 

“Is it true,” said Skeets, “that 
your grandfather founded that Mis- 
souri town you come from?” 

“Parnell, Missouri,” said Jimmy. 
“Yes, he did. He was born in Indiana 
and as a young man he went to Iowa 
and became a bullwhacker and then 
a cattle buyer. One time he decided 
he’d go to Texas and so he headed 
south over the Iowa line into Mis- 
souri, and around where Parnell is 
now he liked the looks of the country 
—it’s fine blue-grass country there— 
and so he didn’t go any farther. He 
settled down and the town grew up 
around him. I’ve often thought if my 
grandfather had continued on to Tex- 
as and settled there, why, I’d probab- 
ly be owner of a stable today instead 
of working for one.” 

The southern man took off his hat 
and slapped his thigh with it. 

“Doggone it, Jimmy,” he cried. 
“You’ve got a wonderful life story if 
it could be written up properly!” 

Jimmy turned to Skeets. 

“Parnell was a kind of Wyact Earp 
town when I was a kid,” he sa : d. 
“There were three parks and they 
had racks all around and on Saturday 
nights they’d be filled with horses 
and rigs. It was a real western town 
in those days. Three livery stables, 
a general store, couple of saloons, sev- 
eral churches. You’d see very few au- 
tomobiles. I’m going back to about 
1913 or 1914 now. Of course, there 
were quite a few machines in the cities 
in those days, comparatively speak- 
ing, but the country towns were still 
horse towns.” 


“Who remembers,” cried the south- 
ern man, "who remembers the Pope- 
Toledo automobile?” 

“Yes,” said Jimmy, “and there was 
the Haynes and the Locomobile and 
the Mitchell and the Maytag. The 
Maytag was made ir. Iowa.” He 
turned to Skeets and then cocked his 
head as if debating a weighty prob- 
lem. After a minute he shook a finger 
under Skeets’s nose. 

“By golly,” he said, “I wouldn’t 
be surprised if the Maytag car was 
manufactured by the same people 
who make the washing machine!” 

“In other words, Jimmy Jones,” 
said the southern man, “you grew 
up on a horse!” 

Jimmy looked at his shoes. 

“I was galloping horses when I 
was 9,” he said. “I’ve been around 
race tracks since I was able to walk. 
The old leaky-roof tracks, the coun- 
ty fairs, the punkin shows. My fa- 
ther took me to Juarez, Mexico— that 
was when racing was shut down in 
this country — and I was only 7 at 
the time. They used to hustle me 
across the border into Texas when 
Pancho Villa would come to town. 
But I can remember Villa’s soldiers. 
The big thing I can remember about 
them is that very few of them had 
shoes. They’d kill a man for- his 
shoes.” 

Buck the bird dog raced up and 
stopped before Jones, who reached 
down and patted bis head. 

The southern man blinked and said, 
“That’s a fine-looking dog. I expect 
he’s a Missouri dog?” 

“No,” said Jimmy, “he happens to 
be a California dog. I got him when 
we were out there for the Golden Gate 
Handicap four years ago.” 

The southern man was suddenly 
apologetic. 

“Jimmy,” he said, “you’ll have to 
excuse me. I got to run along. I ain’t 
had breakfast yet.” 

“That’s all right,” said Jimmy. 

“Glad to see you doing so well, 
Jimmy,” said the man. “You’ve got 
a very good thing of it here.” 

“Well,” laughed Jimmy, “it’s a 
tough way of making an easy living.” 

The man went off and Jimmy Jones 
suddenly called out to another man 
cutting across the stable area. 

“Hey, Doc,” he cried, “Doc South- 
ard!” 

Dr. N. E. Southard, a Hialeah vet, 
stopped and turned around. 

“What,” called Jimmy, “do you 
find best for growing feet?” 

continued 
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“Pine tar,” answered the doc, “the 
old-fashioned country remedy, pine 
tar.” 

“Thanks, Doc,” said Jimmy. He 
called to a groom walking a big, hand- 
some stallion around the ring. “Get 
some pine tar and put it on Gen. 
Duke’s feet when you take him in.” 
Then he said as an aside: “It’ll act 
as lubricant and also as a kind of 
irritant to promote the growth.” 

A boy came up and said without 
preliminary that one of the grooms 
had just telephoned and said that he 
wouldn’t be around. 

“Why not!” exclaimed Jones. 

“He said he jtist don’t feel like 
working any more for a while.” 

“Damn,” muttered Jimmy. 

“There’s a fellow sitting on the 
bench over there, he’s looking for 
work. He claims he’s had a lot of ex- 
perience.” 

Jimmy hurried over to a young 
man in need of a shave. “You look- 
ing for work?” he said. 

The young man nodded with a 
minimum of enthusiasm. 

“All right,” said Jimmy briskly, 
“I’ll give you a trial. You go see Dee 
Brooks and he’ll tell you what to do 
and show you where you sleep.” 

The new Calumet groom got up 
slowly and said, “Sure do thank you, 
Mr. Jones.” He sauntered off, look- 
ing for the stable agent. 

“That’s what you’re up against in 
this business!” Jones blurted. (Ac- 
tually, thanks to Jimmy Jones’s abil- 
ity to get along with all kinds of peo- 
ple, Calumet has a minimum turn 
over in stable personnel.) 

Two men hurried up to Jones in an 
obvious state of excitement. One man 
turned to the other and said, “Say 
hello to Jimmy Jones.” Then, before 
the introduction could even be ac- 
knowledged, he cried, “Jimmy, give 
me 15 minutes of your time!” 

His excitement communicated it- 
self to Jones. “What for?” he de- 
manded, scratching himself under the 
arms. 

“To go see the greatest horse in 
the world!” 

“Who’s that?” 

“Yatasto!” 

“The Argentine horse?” 

“Yes, sir. He's going to stand in 
California and he’s down to the air- 
port right now waiting for a con- 
nection!” 

“Let’s go!” exclaimed Jimmy, 


starting off. He stopped and held up 
his hands. “Wait a minute, I got an 
appointment with the dentist!” 

“Won’t take you 15 minutes,” the 
man protested. 

Jimmy bit his lip, then decided: 
“Let’s go!” He broke into a half run 
for his Cadillac. When he was at the 
wheel, he found he didn’t have the 
keys. "Pinky’s got ’em!” he rasped 
in exasperation. (Pinky Brown rubs 
the Cadillac as well as horses.) Jones 
jumped out of the car and ran look- 
ing for Pinky. In a moment he was 
back with the keys, and the Cadillac 
was roaring down the road toward 
the gate. Just before reaching the 
gate Jimmy suddenly slammed on 
the brakes and made a screaming 
right turn into the fence. He watched 
the two men in the other car turn 
into the highway and go racing off. 

Jimmy backed up the Cadillac and 
pointed it back for the Calumet barn. 

“I haven’t got time to go chasing 
to the airport,” he said calmly. “I 
got a dental appointment in half an 
hour.” 

Later in the afternoon, Jones did 
stop by the airport to see the great 
Yatasto. He wasn’t there. He had 
been shipped out to California the 
night before. 

T he afternoon edition of Jim- 
my Jones sat in his clubhouse 
box. He wore an all-brown ensemble. 
Seated next to him was pretty Peggy 
Jones, the Aurora, Illinois girl he mar- 
ried 29 years ago when he was learn- 
ing the trainer’s art from his father 
at Hawthorne in Chicago. The child- 
less Joneses live in a handsome ranch 
house in Miami Springs, a few min- 
utes from Hialeah and just down the 
street from the lavish bachelor home 
of Bill Hartack, who rides for Calu- 
met in most of the important races. 

Hartack, as it happened this after- 
noon, gave Jimmy Jones and the 
crowd a more varied display of his 
talents than usual. In the sixth race, 
riding for Hasty House Farms, he 
drove Can Trust through an opening 
that would have given pause to a vet- 
eran subway rider in New Y ork’s rush 
hour. The crowd gasped in admira- 
tion at Hartack ’s skill and daring as 
he finished three-quarters of a length 
ahead of King’s Castle. 

In the seventh race, the $26,150 
Jasmine Stakes, Hartack rode Calu- 
met’s heavily favored filly, A Glitter. 
She started well and held on with the 
leaders, and then suddenly Jimmy 
Jones, his neck cords bulging, was on 
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his feet, swearing softly, as A Glitter 
began to bear out badly at the three- 
furlong pole to finish an ignominious 
eighth. 

A man leaned over from the neigh- 
boring box and said: “What the devil 
happened there, Jimmy?” 

Jimmy shook his head. “I don’t 
know what got into her,” he said. 

“Has she shown any tendency to 
run out in training?” 

“Why, no,” said Jimmy. “No, not 
at all. I guess the crowd must have 
bothered her.” He turned to a guest 
in his own box and charged: “Hell, 
you might make a whale of a speech 
in a group of just two or three people, 
but put you up in a public auditori- 
um before 10,000 people and you’d 
probably make a fool of yourself!” 

Jones’s guest nodded miserably, 
appearing to hate himself for his in- 
adequacy as a public speaker before 
large gatherings. 

Another man, a racing writer, 
turned up and asked why Kentucky 
Pride had been entered in a race only 
a few days after his 2! - 2 -length victory 
at six furlongs. (This was before Ken- 
tucky Pride lost his first race in the 
Bahamas.) 

“Well,” said Jimmy, “that hap- 
pened to be a race that exactly fit 
Kentucky Pride at that stage of his 
training.” 

“Then why did you scratch him? 
Because of the mud?” 

“No,” said Jimmy, “I scratched 
him because I took a look at him in 
the morning and I just didn’t like 
his appearance.” 

Jimmy Jones had Tim Tam in the 
eighth race this day. After going down 
to the paddock to give last-minute 
instructions to Hartack, he returned 
to his box. Again his horse was a top- 
heavy favorite. Waiting for the hors- 
es to go to the post, the guest who 
had just been denounced for his theo- 
retical lack of stage presence before a 
big crowd offered the opinion that 
Hialeah was a beautiful track. 

“Hialeah has done more for south- 
ern Florida,” said Jones firmly, “than 
anything else except the sunshine.” 

“They’re off!” said the voice on 
the loudspeakers. 

Hartack handled Tim Tam (it 
seemed to some observers) like a man 
driving a Thunderbird in a race with 
model Ts. He held him just back of 
the leaders until the stretch and then 
forged ahead with a clear track ahead 
of him. Yet at the finish Tim Tam 
appeared to be under restraint and, 
continued 
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another vibrationless jet-prop, the Viscount. And for the rest of the world, 
connections with BOAC Britannia to Africa, the Near and Far East, Australia, 
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Made for Me/ 

■^..that's why / 

" they FIT 




It’s riot just luck— or 
a happy accident— that 
Kenneth Smith clubs fit. 

For these superlatively fine 
clubs are made in a com 
pletely different way — 
handmade to your indi- 
vidual requirements . . . 
your personal swing. They 
fit YOU and you alone. And 
because they fit you play re 
laxed, swing more easily, control your shots 
better, get consistently lower scores. 


SEND 

TODAY / 

for this - 

FREE r' 

BOOKLET 


Why continue playing with misfit, production- 
line clubs? They can’t possibly fit you be- 
cause they weren’t made for you. Send 
TODAY for Correct Fitting Chart 
and free booklet. 


Kennelti Smith 

GOLF CLUBS /W*« 

BOX 41-S KANSAS CITY 41, MISSOURI 
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BIG OOGS, big meals, little dogs, 
little meals, but be sure to mix in 
Vionate once each day. Vionate con- 
tains 20 essential vitamins and min- 
erals /or vigor, strong bones, healthy 
skin free from "summer itch." 

ONLY 79c for a oz. size at druggist or pet shop. 

VIONATE’ 

BOHN MATHIFSON CHEMICAL CORPOKAT 
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► - A NAME YOU CAN TRUST 
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LIQUID-CENTER GOLF BALLS . . . $6.1 5 Doz. PPD. 
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JIMMY JONES 

continued 

unaccountably, veering in toward the 
rail, threatening to crowd the second 
horse, Beau Daumier. 

Red-faced, Jimmy Jones watched 
and blurted something like, “There 
may be a protest on this.” The num- 
bers of Tim Tam, Beau Daumier and 
Big Freeze went up on the board in 
that order as Jimmy hurried down to 
the winner's circle, muttering, “Pinky 
[the 68-year-old exercise boy] could 
have won on that horse!” 

There was a buzz of comment run- 
ning through the crowd. “Tim Tam 
lugged in !” pronounced a self-appoint- 
ed judge. “Hartack was just showing 
off there!” cried another. 

Now the board spelled out “in- 
quiry,” indicating a claim of foul by 
the jockey of the second horse. 

Hartack, who ordinarily explains 
nothing to anybody, called a track 
employee in the jockeys’ room: “Just 
tried to cut it as fine as I could, that’s 
all!” 

Outside a man said: “That was bad 
for Tim Tam. A horse might get the 
idea that’s w*hat’s expected of him 
at the finish.” 

Jimmy Jones, moving around, 
swinging his binoculars, was in com- 
mand of himself again. 

“No cause to take the number 
down,” he said. “Possibly a repri- 
mand would be in order.” 

“What was Hartack doing, Jim- 
my?” a spectator said. “Was he show- 
ing off?” 



afternoon eoition of Jones is seen in 
familiar pose with winning Bill Hartack. 


“No, no, no,” scoffed Jimmy. “That 
boy doesn't have to show off. If he 
did veer in a little, it was something 
that happened— well, it was an acci- 
dental result of experimentation on 
Hartack’s part.” 

The claim of foul was disallowed. 
Tim Tam’s number stayed up on the 
board and his backers were rewarded 
with 90<£ profit on a $2 investment. 

Back in his box for the final race of 
the afternoon, Jones was all amiabil- 
ity again, receiving visitors, chatting 
with neighbors, following the conver- 
sations into such categories as the 
intelligence quotient of flamingos, 
the crime rate in Miami, the optical 
illusion that makes Mount Wilson 
appear to be sitting just back of the 
infield at Santa Anita, the Depres- 
sion of the 1930s as viewed from Par- 
nell, Missouri, the reason behind 
Calumet’s easing off of its racing 
schedule last August. “We’d won a 
million dollars by then,” Jones ex- 
plained, “and we figured the thing to 
do was to concentrate on getting 
puckered up for 1958.” 

It had been a full day, and tomor- 
row would be another. It would bring 
any number of unexpected develop- 
ments, that was certain. But it was 
also certain that the day would be 
stamped with the trademarks of “the 
Jones boys.” And these are thorough 
attention to the smallest details of 
training (down to smelling the hay 
samples before authorizing a pur- 
chase), following through on every 
order for every horse in the barns, 
patience and the careful study of the 
condition book to see that no Calu- 
met horse is overmatched at any stage 
of his training. Maybe all this won’t 
be enough to make it another million- 
dollar year, but of this a man can be 
sure: the Calumet entries in the big 
ones will be as ready as it is possible 
to make them. And if anything hap- 
pens at the very last moment, look 
out for the one they’ve got hidden in 
the barn. 

Just before post time for the last 
race, Gene E. Mori, son of the presi- 
dent of Hialeah, stopped by and 
spoke to Jimmy Jones. When he had 
gone on, Jones said quietly, perhaps 
to himself: “That boy is as bright as 
they come. I believe he’d be capable 
of taking over when his father steps 
down. Of course, they say the son of 
an outstanding father never does 
quite measure up to him. That’s sup- 
posed to be the rule.” 

Say hello to Jimmy Jones, excep- 
tion to a rule. end 
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19 HOLE The Readers Take Over 


NEW THOUGHTS ON OLD FOES 

Sirs: 

While the editors of Sports Illustrat- 
ed obviously thought deeply concerning 
the NCAA’s advice against letting the 
pro football Steelers play in the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh’s amateur stadium 
(FOCUS, March 3), it occurs to me after 
deep meditation that you missed the 
heart of the matter. 

Reflect: Dr. Gardner, President of the 
NCAA, is also Professor of Christian 
Thought at Drake University. Were the 
Steelers to play in Pitt Stadium they 
would meet the Detroit Lions in the 
course of the season. It is not inconceiv- 
able (it happens every season) that dur- 
ing such a game some of Dr. Gardner’s 
young Christians, overcome with enthu- 
siasm for the home team, might charge 
onto the field to obstruct a Lion drive. 
And there you have it: Christians pitted 
against lions in an arena, just as they 
were 1,500 years ago. Obviously a Pro- 
fessor of Christian Thought could not 
permit such atavism, or even the mere 
possibility of it. 

Ain’t it silly? 

Guy F. D. Ripley 

Needham, Mass. 


Sirs: 

I am in full agreement with your con- 
clusions that the NCAA’s unsolicited ad- 
vice to the University of Pittsburgh re- 
specting rental of Pitt Stadium to the 
pro football Steelers is way off base. 

Dr. Gaylord Harnwell of Penn clearly 
indicated in a statement that it was none 
of the NCAA’s business how a university 
leases its physical property and equip- 
ment. It is simply amazing how stub- 
born-minded the NCAA and its high 
command has become. 

S. H. COPELIN 

Philadelphia 

DOG PSYCHOLOGY (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

Yes, Sparse— there is a dog psycholo- 
g ist 19 th Hole, March 8) ! 

Perhaps the Freud of them all is Dr. 
Konrad Lorenz, also a Viennese, author 
of King Solomon’s Ring and Man Meets 
Dog, Vice-director of the Institute for 
Comparative Ethology in Germany and 
erstwhile lecturer at Cornell University 
and Harvard Medical School. 

In fact, if you own a dog, you are by 
way of being a dog psychologist yourself. 
What else are you when you say to Bozo, 
“Give me back my steak and I’ll give 
you this nice biscuit"? 

Never forget that dogs are good psy- 
chologists themselves, and what’s sauce 
for the owner is gravy for the dog. 

For instance. One morning last sum- 
mer my neighbor and I left the dishes in 
the sink because we were so charmed with 
watching my young Doberman trying to 


h'de a bone in the flower bed. She dug 
one hole after another, each time deposit- 
ed the bone, covered it neatly, then 
looked up and saw us. 

Finally, she seemed to be in deep 
thought. Then she removed a large divot 
from the middle of the lawn, set it aside, 
dug a bone-sized hole, deposited same, 
covered as before and replaced the divot, 
tamping it down firmly with her front 
paws so that no marks were visible. Then 
she looked at us as if to say, “There! 
Just try to find that one!” 

By the way, is a dog psychologist a per- 
son that analyzes dogs or a dog that . . .? 

Mrs, Henry G. Linck 

Toledo 

• With all clue respect to Konrad 
Lorenz, M.D., Ph.D., Vice-director 
of the Institute for Comparative 
Ethology of the Max Planck Society, 
Honorary Professor of the University 
of Munster, recipient of the Gold 
Medal of the New York Zoological 
Society, we believe that it is James 
Thurber who has achieved the deep- 
est insight into the minds and man- 
ners of the dog. Not that the man 
who defined a dog lover as “one dog in 
love with another dog” would readily 
hold still for the title of dog psycholo- 
gist. Nevertheless, students of Thur- 
ber' s Dogs will recall innumerable in- 
stances of the author’s analytical 
skill. Take, for instance, Thurber’s 
drawing of a small man staggering 
into a doctor’s office under the weight 
of a large, somnolent hound cradled 
in his arms. “Here’s a study for you, 
Doctor,” he announces to the startled 
physician with bashful pride, “he 
faints.” With one stroke of his waver- 
ing pen Thurber has delineated the 
relationship of master to animal: be- 
mused, baffled affection on the part 
of one, an everlasting preoccupation 
with a sort of infantile one-upman- 
ship on the other. Thurber’s hound, 
Sparse Grey Hackle’s beagle and Mrs. 
Linck’s Doberman are all highly indi- 
vidual parts of the generic whole that 
makes up man’s best friend and least 
rewarding friendship. — ED. 

Sirs: 

1 write immediately and in some con- 
cern, having just read your appeal for 
an analysis of the beagle who worked 
Sparse over on that recent snowy day. 

The dog’s behavior was obviously con- 
sistent, efficient and completely devoted 
to the ultimate self-interest that guides 
all of our domesticated friends. 

To let you have it straight, Sparse Grey 
Hackle, the dog simply spotted a patsy 
continued 


nifty and thrifty 

Sir dac 

in popular poplin 



This exciting Sir Jac has to be seen to 
be appreciated. Handsomely crafted in 
famous Dan River Danstorin poplin, it 
offers a host of fine quality features . . . 
corded slash pockets — elastic side in- 
serts — two-button adjustable cuffs — 
full zipper front. Water repellent, pre- 
shrunk and guaranteed washable, it 
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See this all-around, year-around Sir 
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Model 2130. 
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FRIENDS LIKE GOLF, TOO??? 


Why not shore the best of it. ..and every other sport. ..with 
a year's gift subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. Lively 

v 

... colorful ... rewarding ... it's easy to give and sure to 


please, 52 times a year. Price? . . . s 7.50. 


To enter gift subscription orders just write: Dept. S-3412, 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avenue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 


— a feat probably duplicated in your last 
20 years by half a thousand women and 
children plus all of the neighborhood four- 
legged breeds. 

The aura that you radiate is evidently 
strong enough that, 20 years hence, a dog 
riding in the closed trunk of a speeding 
car passing within 400 yards of your mau- 
soleum will undoubtedly cock an appre- 
ciative eye in your direction. 

In short, you have been had. Again, 
I’m afraid. The only trouble is that now 
you are beginning to think about it. 

And about this business of taking the 
dog to a psychologist, stay away. You and 
I both know who is going to wind up on 
the couch, and in psychiatry, Sparse, we 
have an ugly name for them. 

Dr. Robert L. Sewell 

Fort Worth 


SHORTSWING UPDATED 

Sirs: 

I just got back from a week in New 
England and found that the shortswing 
(SI, Nov. 25, Dec. 16, Dec. 23) was still 
the No. 1 topic of conversation. At Mt. 
Snow in Vermont, the ski school instruc- 
tors found that 80 out of a hundred cus- 
tomers had read the Willy Schaeffler se- 
ries and were now talking skiing in terms 
of the shortswing. At Mad River in Ver- 
mont, I saw several groups of young skiers 
teaching each other the shortswing. While 
at Mad River, I talked to a skiing friend 
who not long ago had been in Aspen 
where, as you know, there has been a cer- 
tain amount of resistance to any change 
of technique, particularly below the ex- 
pert level. This friend discovered that a 
number of intermediate and some ad- 
vanced skiers were making private ar- 
rangements with instructors to give them 
"bootleg” lessons in the shortswing on 
the hidden slopes on the other side of 
Bell Mountain. 

To me, however, the most interesting 
commentary on the shortswing' came from 
the head of what I cons' der to be the 
best ski school in the country. His school 
teaches the shortswing to experts. How- 
ever, they use only the modern Arlberg 
for beginners. I asked him why they stuck 
with the Arlberg, and he said: 

"I get a guy for two hours on one week- 
end. Two hours. And when I’m through 
with that guy, here’s what he’s going to 
do. Whether I like it or not, he’s going up 
onto the mountain. Am I going to put 
that guy in the comma position and have 
him traverse and side-slip and then do a 
kick turn all the way down the mountain? 
Or am I going to give him a little snow- 
plow so he can make some kind of turn 
and think he’s done something? 

"I’ve got two obligations to my cus- 
tomers: one is to give them something 
that will let them have a little bit of fun, 
and the other is to save their lives when 
they come down the damn mountain. I 
don’t like teaching them this way because 
they get that little snowplow and don’t 
learn anything else and ski around for 
two years, and when they get a little bet- 
ter they come back to me, and I’ve got to 
teach them how to ski all over again 
right. If I could get people to practice the 
comma position and the side-slip and all 
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t’t. They go 


that I’d do it, hut they won 
up the mountain.” 

Jeffrey A. G. Fleisher 

Philadelphia 


A HISTORY OF THE CLEEK (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

I would like to amplify the information 
on the cleek for Allan M. Clark (19 th 
H oj.e, March 3) with the following: 

Robert Forgan, M.A., St. Andrews, 
author of The. Golfer’ a Handbook in 1881, 
has this to say concerning the cleek: 

“Cleek — There are two varieties of 
clubs known by this expressive name. 
1 ) The Driving Cleek, or Cleek proper, is 
ubiquitously useful. In very bad lies 
throughout the green, in cups and ruts, in 
open whins and sand, wherever the player 
desires to extricate his ball and effect dis- 
tance at the same time, this is the safest 
and surest weapon to employ. It is, fur- 
ther, of great service in playing half 
strokes to the hole and in ‘put ting’ out of 
bad lies or cups on the green. The handle 
is much shorter than that of the Driver, 
is very little tapered and ought to have 
no perceptible spring. The construction 
of the head, however, is not so easily de- 
scribed; in fact, it requires to be seen to 
be understood. It usually weighs about 
10 oz. and is sloped in the face like a 
Spoon to enable it to elevate the ball. 

“2) The Putting Cleek is a club which 
few good players use, and is only men- 
tioned here to be condemned. Its head is 
almost perpendicular in the face, but in 
all other respects it resembles the Driving 
Cleek. Tt is employed on the putting 
green, but is a very treacherous weapon; 
since either heel or point catch the turf a 
moment before the rest of the head— and 
this is a very common occurrence— the 
ball is sent ‘off the line’ to the right or 
left of the hole. The club is, in short, a 
usurper, and deserves to be dethroned. 
The Green Putter fulfills the duties of its 
.office far better.” 

I consider Sir Guy Campbell an au- 
thority on the subject of golf. However, I 
would suggest, for getting down to fun- 
damentals, that Mr. Clark refer to Harry 
B. Wood’s Golfing Curio .s and "The Like" 
(191 1 ). The Carrick cleek (an iron) shown 
in Plate VII should provide the informa- 
tion desired by Mr. Clark. Bob Ferguson 
used this club in winning the 1880, 1881 
and 1882 Open championships. 

There are several other books dated in 
the ’80s which would be informative. 

R. Otto Probst 

South Bend, Ind. 

FISHERMAN'S FISHERMAN 

Sirs: 

Mrs. Waterman’s photograph of her 
husband submerged over his head, but 
st ill playing that fish ( Wonderful World, 
SI, March 3) was certainly one of the great 
testaments to fishing. I am glad that the 
editor of Sports Illustrated liked it as 
much as did the editors of The Fisherman, 
in whose pages this picture originally ap- 
peared and who were happy to share it 
with our friends and colleagues in the 
world of sports. 

Carl Hess 
The Fisherman 

Oxford, Ohio 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



Alice Durant 


Mrs. Mae Hall 


The shuffleboard season in Florida is 
almost over, and Mae Hall of St. Pe- 
tersburg stands out as the winter’s 
best woman player. In the picture 
above she holds the cup for taking 
first place at Lakeland in the Nation- 
al Women’s Open. (It was her second 
win, giving her two legs on the tro- 
phy. Another and she keeps it.) She 
is the holder of three state singles 


and two national singles titles. Grand 
finale of the tournament year is the 
Champion of Champions Tourna- 
ment at Tampa on April 4, and no 
one will be surprised to see Mae walk 
off with that title, too. Mae, who 
manages some apartment properties 
in St. Petersburg with her husband, 
Herbert (who can’t match her skill 
with the cue), began playing shuffle- 


board a dozen years ago in Colorado, 
where they ran a resort hotel. She 
has become a top tournament player 
since they moved to Florida in 1952. 
Now she plays every day and enters 
about 20 tournaments a year. Shuf- 
fleboard, growing in popularity, has 
about 300,000 players, occasional and 
otherwise, in the U.S., and it even has 
an official organization called the Na- 
tional Shuffleboard Association, au- 
thor and arbiter of recognized rules. 
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THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

Known by the company it keeps 


It is clear to anyone who has savored Y. 0. that it 
is one of the finer arts. Brilliant, subtle, supremely 
satisfying — this is the whisky of the connoisseurs 
. . . the great spirit in the grand tradition. 
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WORLD'S FINEST CANADIAN WHISKY 
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Hard day at work? Slip into a pair of these 
and forget your feet! Both styles are light- 
weights with squeegee crepe soles— springy and 
flexible. All this plus Roblee’s famous “open 
collar” feeling. That’s the way most folks 
describe it when they first try them. We think 
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Company, St. Louis. 
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